








The Voice 
with 


a Smile 





“We hold,” says a well-known writer, 
“that the young ladies of the American 
long distance telephone wires make 
up what is probably the most efficient 
public service crew in the world. They 
have profound patience and that capac- 
ity for taking pains that some one once 


said is all that genius amounts to. 


“We once called a fellow at a hotel in 
Philadelphia but he had just departed 
on an automobile trip in a westerly 
direction. A few days later the long 
distance operator caught up with him 
in a little town in Missouri and he was 
the most surprised man in all but one 
of the States of the Union. The excep- 
tion was New York. We were the most 
surprised there. To this day we have 


no idea how the operator did 2” 


Damon RunNyYON 
in the New York Mirror 
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The American Forestry As 
sociation is a citizens’ or 
ganization for the advance 
ment of intelligent manage 
ment and use of the coun 
try’s forests and related 
resources of soil, water, wild 
life and outdoor recreation. 


Its educational activities 
seek to bring about a better 
appreciation and handling of 
these resources, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, that 
they may contribute in the 
highest degree to the wel 
fare of the nation and its 
people. 


In addition to publication 
of two magazines — AMERI- 
CAN Forests and CONSER- 
VATION, both designed to 
keep before the people of 
the country important con 
servation questions and is 
sues, the Association carries 
on educational projects in 
various fields including for 
est fire prevention, reforesta 
tion, protection of fish and 
wildlife, upstream flood con- 
trol, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, preservation of wilder- 
ness areas, establishment of 
national forests and parks, 
development of forestry by 
private endeavor, the teach- 
ing of conservation in the 
schools of the country, pro 
motion of research in timber 
growing and use and ex 
pansion of markets for for 
est products. 


The Association is indepen 
dent. It has no connection 
with any federal or state 
governments. It is non 
political and non commercial. 
All its resources and income 
are devoted to the advance 
ment of conservation. It has 
been so operated since its 
founding in 1875. All eiti- 
zens interested in forestry 
and conservation are eligible 
for membership. 
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White Birch—To Plant or Not to Plant? 


In 1923 the white birch was selected 
and named as the national tree to honor 
motherhood — the ‘“Mother’s Tree.” 
Through a national campaign of public- 
ity, the country was acquainted with this 
fact by The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, sponsor and endorser of the Mother’s 
Tree. As a result hundreds of ornamen- 
tal white birches have been planted and 
dedicated by states, organizations and in- 
dividuals all over the country. 

Now comes a protest from western New 
York that the Association cease to urge 
the planting of this tree because some 
deadly enemy of the white birch is at work 
and the tree is doomed. The only known 
enemies of the tree are the bronze birch 
borer and Armillaria mellea, or shoe- 
string rot—to which they have always 
been more or less susceptible. But these 
have not heretofere been considered of a 
primary nature. Now that the cry against 
their planting has been raised, however, 
it seems that in certain sections of the 
country the danger from the borer is 
much more serious than was realized. The 
Association is not alarmed, because it is 
believed that if the facts are known the 
danger may be guarded against—certain- 
ly in the case of special ornamentals,— 
and that the loss of such trees need not 
be inevitable. But because it has been so 
widely advocated, it is felt that the facts 
should be printed to guide those prospec- 
tive planters who might be influenced by 
them. In order to check the extent of the 
devastation, noted entomologists in sev- 
eral states have been contacted, and the 
following letters—both for and against— 
are published in brief so that readers may 
have the benefit of expert opinion and 
then come to their own decision whether to 
plaut—or not to plant, white bireh. 

From Dr. Henry H. Covell, 25 East End 
Avenue, New York City: “I notice with 
surprise in the May issue of AMERICAN 
Forests a writer advocating the planting 
of the cut leaf white birch. I say sur- 
prise, because practically all the birches 
at Rochester, New York, are dead from 
some fungous disease, I believe. What we 
called a blight. I had a splendid tree on 
my lawn which over twenty-five years ago 
was attacked and died. That tells the 
story of all white birches in western New 
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York and for all I know, all over the 
state. So why plant a tree that will in- 
evitably succumb at an early age to this 
disease—fungous, parasite, whatever it 
is? I pay some attention to trees, and 
with no specific knowledge of tree troub!es 
I feel that your article is decidedly open 
to serious objection. Furthermore, why 
didn’t the editor say something about this 
fatal malady?” 

In reply, Ovid Butler, Editor of 
AMERICAN Forests, stated: “We were 
rather surprised at the content of your 
letter and to learn that some disease is 
virtually leveling the white birches at Ro- 
chester and in western New York. This 
is the first report we have had of any ex- 
tensive loss of trees other than occasional 
losses due to the bronze birch borer or 
root-rot, to which the birches are subject 

-but these have not been considered more 
than secondary troubles. If any fungus 
is causing wide-spread destruction, we 
have not been informed about it. In or- 
der to be sure, we took this matter up 
with the Office of Forest Pathology, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Dr. Carl 
Hartley checks our information exactly. 

As Dr. Hartley’s office is largely con- 
cerned with forest trees, however, and not 
shade trees, they have taken it up with 
the laboratory at New Haven and we ex- 
pect further advice. If there is confirma- 
tion of any fatal malady attacking the 
birch trees, particularly the white birch, 
which has been chosen as the Mother’s 
Tree, we will not advocate its planting.” 

Dr. Henry H. Covell, replying to Mr. 
Butler: “I find by letter from the Park 
Department at Rochester that owing to 
the depredations of the borer, the authori- 
ties no longer plant the ornamental white 
birch in that city—either along the streets 
or in their parks. Nor do they recommend 
its cultivation in planting on private es- 
tates, yards, or lawns.” 

From Dr. Carl Hartley, Office of For- 
est Pathology, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., to Bureau of 
Plant Industry, New Haven, Connecticut : 
“.... Orr, of Entomology, knows nothing 
beyond the usual liability to the borer, 
which he thinks was a bit high in this eut- 
leaf birch. He says that Canadian work 
recently has put more emphasis on the 





viciousness of the borer than the Amey. 
ican entomologists have lately been giving 
it eredit for. Orr, however, makes the 
interesting observation that he thinks 4). 
most any birch used as an ornamenta] 
is likely to be short-lived. This click 
well enough with the poor ability of the 
tree to stand opening up in the woods, | 
suspect that there is some reason for the 
complaints of the New Yorker (Dr, (y. 
vell), but since none of us here have heap 
of any acute recent trouble with the 
birches, we think he is only partly right.” 

From Dr. Perley Spaulding, Bureay of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agriey). 
ture, New Haven, Connecticut: “. .. . Oy 
experience largely based on New Englan( 
is that both the European and the Ameri. 
‘an paper birch are subject to killing at. 
tacks by the bronze birch borer. While 
the entomologists should be able to tell 
you more about this, our experience has 
shown that this insect is really serious oy 
isolated trees, such as most ornamentals 
would be. Drought, defoliation from the 
attacks of leaf-eating insects, and similar 
factors which reduce the vigor of the tree 
are especially liable to bring on attacks 
by this insect.” 

From T. W. Phillips, Jr., Butler, Penn- 
sylvania: “I have planted several thov- 
sand paper birches. This spring I put 
out either one or two thousand seedlings 
or whips, and expect to plant some nearly 
every year, so as to make up for the mor- 
tality, which runs rather high. We are 
south of the natural range, and I have 
noticed that some of my trees have been 
killed by borers, as indicated in the last 
paragraph of the article by Mr. Colling- 
wood on paper birch in your May issue.” 

From H. B. Pierson, State Entomolo- 
gist of Maine, at Augusta: “. . . Last 
year we began to get calls in regard to 
the dying of white and yellow bireh. | 
spent some time examining areas in east- 
ern Maine, and could not find anything 
different than what I have always seen. 

“There has been a decided improvement 
in the market for yellow birch, and this 
has called owners’ attentions to a condi- 
tion that has been existent for years. The 
areas reported dying seem to be invariably 
those that have been thinned out. White 
birch, yellow birch, poplar, and maple 
must be kept in fairly dense stands (for- 
est) to avoid being killed by borers. 
Proper forest management will, in my 
opinion, cut down these losses.” 

From Technical Note No. 9—by Perley 
Spaulding and H. J. MacAloney, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—“Organie Factors 
Involved in Decadence of Birch on Cut- 
over Lands in Northern New England”: 

“'. . In the stands studied the bronze 
birch borer cannot be considered as a pt- 
mary insect pest. There is ample ev 
dence, however, that as decadence pr0- 
gresses, the trees become more subject to 
attack and in many cases the borer 1s 4 
contributing cause of death. 

“ . . With our present knowledge, the 
decadence of birch could not be attribute 
to any fungus as a primary cause. 4f 
millaria mellea undoubtedly helps to de 
stroy trees previously injured by other 
factors.” 
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JOHN W. WATZEK, JR. 


AS A DIRECTOR of The American Forestry Association 
since January, 1936, Mr. Watzek has contributed the results 
of a long and varied experience in the administration of for 
est lands, and the manufacture of forest products. A mem 
ber of the Association’s finance committee his advice has 
been helpful in maintaining the Association’s financial strue 
ture. He took a leading part toward inaugurating the 
Associationu’s forest fire prevention stamps which were start 
ed in 1939 from an original painting by James Montgomery 
Flagg, now being exhibited at the San Francisco World’s 
Fair. 

A successful lumberman and the son of a successful lum 
berman, John W. Watzek, Jr., is a vigorous exponent of 
managing privately owned forests for the sustained yield of 





OUR DIRECTORS 


lumber and pulpwood. His interests range through litera 
ture, music, art and golf to active participation in organized 
efforts for American forestry. Long a director-at-large of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Mr. Wat 
zek was its president in 1935 and 1936. In July, 1940, Mr. 
Watzek was appointed by the Defense Advisory Commission 
to head its division of Lumber and Timber Products, an 
appointment which reflects the high regard in which he is 
hela throughout the lumber and timber products industries. 
During the NRA he served on the Lumber Code Authority 
for the Southern Pine Association, and in 1984 studied sus 
tained yield forest management as practiced in Germany 
with a group of Americans invited by the Oberlander Trust, 
under the auspices of the Carl Shurz Memorial Foundation. 

Born in Davenport, lowa, on July 22, 1892, he graduated 
from Andover Academy in 1910, from Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale University in 1913, and was awarded Cornell 
University’s degree of M.E. in 1915. There followed a 
brief connection with the Willamette Iron and Steel Works, 
makers of logging machinery in Portland, Oregon, before 
enlistment in the Army, where he served as second lieutenant 
in the Ordnance Department during the World War. 

With the close of the war he joined his brother Aubrey 
to organize the wholesale business of the Watzek Lumber 
Company in Portland, Oregon. In 1922 he went with the 
Crossett Lumber Company at Crossett, Arkansas, to direet 
the installation of one of the outstanding electric power 
plants of the lumber industry. For years the forest lands 
of the Crossett Lumber Company have been under the man 
agement of a forestry staff and the plant is now recognized 
as a model of complete forest utilization, including the 
manufacture of paper. Since 1925 Mr. Watzek has been 
located in Chieago as an executive of the Crossett Watzek 
Gates Industries, which his father, the late Dr. John W 
Watzek-—a pioneer physician in Towa -helped organize. 
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CONSIDERING the importance of all land 
resources to a permanent program of nation- 
al preparedness and economic welfare, Re- 
publicans at Philadelphia missed a_ great 
opportunity and shirked a great responsi- 
bility when they failed to write into their 
platform a strong declaration of public 
policy in respect to the conservation of natural resources. Never in our history has 
there been an occasion more timely or calling more urgently for such a declaration 
from a political party asking to be entrusted with the affairs of the nation. 

Instead of meeting the question squarely and nationally, the platform makers con 
tented themselves with swinging on the farm gate. After promising farmers a continuance 
of benefit payments “based upon a widely applied constructive soil conservation pro 
gram, free from government dominated production control,” they broadened their con- 
servation outlook only to the extent of the following paragraph, notable chiefly for its 
abbreviated obscurity : 





“We shall promote a national land use program for federal acquisition, without 
dislocation of local tax returns, of non-productive farm lands of voluntary sale or lease 
subject to approval of the States concerned; and the disposition of such lands to appro- 
priate public uses including watershed protection and flood prevention, reforestation, 
recreation, erosion control, and the conservation of wildlife.” 

In other words, the conservation and development of natural resources, arch-stones 
of national defense and welfare, are disposed of by a promise of continued subsidies to 
farmers for soil conservation practices plus opportunities to unload non-produetive farm 
lands upon the federal government. 

The American people, faced with national defense at huge costs and militantly 
aroused to the need of husbanding all resources, demand and are entitled to more than 
that as a pledge of governmental stewardship of natural resources. Unless the Republican 
party now proceeds to elaborate a conservation program that will meet the needs of these 
critical times, it will continue to miss a great opportunity and shirk a great responsibility. 


* « * * 


As this issue goes to press, the Trail Riders of the Wilderness, organized and spon 
sored by The American Forestry Association as a service to those who would enjoy nature 
in its wildest form, ride into the spotlight. Two expeditions to the Great Smoky Moun 
tains of North Carolina and Tennessee have already been successfully completed, twenty- 
eight riders participating. Seventeen riders swung into the saddle at beautiful Pettit 
Lake, in Idaho, on July 15 to explore the magnificent Sawtooth Wilderness; twenty-six 
others were poised to ride into the wild Spanish Peaks-Hilgard Wilderness, in Montana, 
on July 18. Eleven days later, on July 29, a party of eighteen will enter the storied wil- 
derness of the Gila, in New Mexico, and on August 2 the first of two expeditions to the 
rugged Colorado Rockies will get under way. This party, numbering sixteen, will ride 
into the heart of the great Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness; the second party, explor- 
ing the beautiful White River Flat Tops Wilderness, and numbering fifteen riders, will 
set out on August 20. Then, as a climax to trail riding for 1940, a party of twenty-two, 
on August 23, will make its way into the mightv Kings River Wilderness, in California 
the highest land in continental United States. 

Thus, in their eighth consecutive vear, the Trail Riders, with 142 men and women 
participating, are enjoying their most successful season. And, on September 4, when 
the last 1940 party rides out of California’s High Sierra, the Trail Riders of the Wilder- 
ness will have reached a new peak in providing greater educational and recreational op 
portunities. At that time, 500 men and women will have participated in thirty-four sep- 
arate expeditions to the major wilderness areas of nine different states. Approximately 


5.000 miles of wilderness trail will have been explored. 
= 
Ona cay 


Editor. 








W. C. Davies 


ADEQUATE NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS CALLS FOR ORGANIZED PROTECTION 
OF THE FOREST RESOURCE COMPETENT TO DEAL QUICKLY WITH ALL 
CONTINGENCIES — PARTICULARLY FOREST FIRES WHICH MAY THREAT- 
EN BOTH MILITARY AND PEACE-TIME ACTIVITIES OVER LARGE AREAS 
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FORESTS IN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


THE PRESENT administration has entered upon a new 
fiscal year with little change in its program of peace- 
time activities and expenditures, but the next federal 
budget, it now seems clear, will be a different looking 
document. Regardless of whether the Democratic or 
Republican party is in power, the budget for the en- 
suing fiscal year will represent an attempt driven by a 
tax-minded public to confine for the time being at 
least federal spending to those things which win 
recognition as essential to national defense and to stream- 
lined operation of governmental machinery. Federal ac- 
tivities as we have known them the past ten years are 
clearly due for a searching and radical overhauling un- 
der conditions which may force upon the shelf for the 
duration of the emergency some activities which are 
really essential to adequate preparedness but which fail 
to be so recognized. 


With this situation closing in, it becomes a_patrioti: 
duty of informed people to help direct public opinion 
to the essential aspects of conservation of natural re- 
sources in relation to national preparedness. No honest 
person will argue that all of the present activities and 
expenditures of the federal government in the conserva- 
tion field are essential to meeting the emergency. A 
great many of them can in the interest of economy be 
dispensed with temporarily, but it would be a tragic 
and costly mistake to shelve for the sake of saving a 
few million dollars activities necessary to insure pro- 
tection, maintenance and development of resources upon 
which preparedness must depend for enduring success. 


One of these resources is our forests which are the 
source material for more products in war and peace than 
almost any other natural resource. Maintenance of an 
abundant and well distributed supply of wood is a corol- 
lary of preparedness that calls for continuing and in 
some cases expanding certain activities in the present 
federal field of forestry. Foremost among those that 
well warrant expansion is protection of the resource 
against unnecessary depletion by forest fires, insects and 
diseases. These agencies yearly make heavy inroads 
upon our forests and more adequate protection than is 
now provided is urgently needed to stop the losses and 
to conserve and inerease the resource. 


From a purely military standpoint, organized protec- 
tion of our forests has another importance which few 
people appreciate. Unprotected forests are instruments 
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by which enemies within our borders could sabotage 
great sections of the country. Fifth column agents, 
by planting time bombs or dropping them at night from 
airplanes into heavily forested regions, could during 
dry seasons of the year start a reign of forest fires that 
would throw great sections of the country into panie and 
disrupt military and peace-time activities. Such a possi- 
bility ought to be faced and adequate preparedness calls 
tor forest protective organizations competent to deal 
quickly with such contingencies. 


Another important defense activity is research to de- 
velop as rapidly as possible new and improved uses of 
wood for military purposes. Germany has gone far in 
this direction, and the United States with its abundant 
supply of wood and the best forest research laboratory 
in the world would be short-sighted indeed not to explore 
and develop this field aggressively. Advances already 
made, to cite one of many important possibilities, indi- 
cate that laminated compressed wood may solve the ques- 
tion of speedy mass production of training planes and 
possibly may prove adapted to fighting planes. 


In preparing against war, an accurate inventory of all 
forest supplies, and of the location and accessibility of 
woods especially adapted to military use, are vital fea- 
tures of resource preparedness. This can be provided at 
small expense by speeding up the timber survey now 
partially completed by the Forest Service. Nor should 
the importance of protection and development of the 
national forests be overlooked. The United States is 
fortunate in having the greatest system of public forests 
in the world. Here is a reserve of timber and range re- 
source which under more intensive management and de- 
velopment would stand as a tremendously important 
backlog of resource defense in meeting military or eco- 


nomie emergencies. 


In the long pull to economic peace and sufficiency, the 
nation must depend primarily upon owners of timber 
lands to maintain and inerease its resources of wood. 
This is true because seventy-five per cent of the forest 
land of the United States is privately owned. To assure 
better management of these lands, better utilization of 
timber eut and increased forest growth, the government 
should in the interest of permanent preparedness extend 
more liberal aid to the owners in timber growing and in 
the establishment of self-sustaining forest industries, 
able to meet emergency wood conversion demands. 
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THE sunlight of a summer morning in Yellowstone 
Park slanted through the firs on the mountain side 
and lighted up the dewy meadows that border the 
winding highways. A small stream talked softly on 
its way. The scene was fresh, quiet, peaceful, 
typical of the wilderness. As we rounded the next 
curve, the road was blocked with cars. Excitement 
prevailed; people were moving about; there came 
the hysterical shriek of a woman. An accident? 

Not exactly. It was the opening scene of the 
daily drama in the Park. An old black bear stood 
with her paws on the window sill of a car extorting 
a handout. Two cubs, a black and a brown one, 
assiduously ambled about passing the hat and 
trumping up business. It was the well-known game 
that the bruins practice on the untutored public. 

Ever since the bears proved a magnet to draw 
crowds and build park business, the National Park 
Service, figuratively speaking, has had bears in its 
bed. Each year from early June to mid-September, 
visitors from north, east, south, and west, especially 
trailer travelers and campers, roll into the Park in 
ever increasing numbers, all bent on having the time 
of their lives. Nearly 500,000 tourists are registered 
each summer. Where to put them each morning 
from dawn till dark has become a nightmare to the 
park operators. Drop into the office of a room clerk 
of any one of the lodges or camps about mid-after- 
noon during the travel season and you'll hear the 
cheerful dismissals: “No, our cabins were all filled 
hy noon. Better register now for tomorrow.” 

Stand on a high point and gaze at the grades that 
wind along the sides of the great canyon with its 
brilliantly colored cliffs and thundering falls. The 


Extortionists of Yellowstone Park, 
the black bears regularly demand 
and patiently wait for handouts 





TO FEED OR NOT TO 
FEED - - - That is the Bear Question 


in Yellowstone National Park 


By WILLIAM L. and IRENE FINLEY 


Photographs by the authors 














































































































































A silver-tipped mother with her two dark cubs, on the trail in from the deep 
wilderness—headed toward the food they know has been prepared for them 


tourist army crawls on, threading these high lanes as far 
as eye can see, hour by hour, day by day. Look at a 
night scene of campers in a large open space under the 
trees. Camp fires light up the limbs, and the faces un- 
der them, the supper tables, little air-tight stoves, oil 
burners, and even kettles over cranes. Hundreds of cars 
are parked about hit-or-miss, tents pup and mastiff size 
tucked sociably together, lines of washing, kitchen kits, 
mirrors, shaving sets gayly decorating the trees; baby 
buggies, bird cages, pet parrots, and parked dogs filling 
the air with a soft pandemonium. 

And old Mother Bear with her children is ready for 
them. She has set up her stand on the highway to sell a 
song and dance for bread and butter, and she panders to 
her patrons as adroitly as the soda-pop slinger and 
souvenir peddlers who also see a good thing in the influx 
of the masses. What else could she do when the Park 
Service stopped feeding the black bears at the hotel gar- 
bage dumps a gentleman’s agreement between them for 
years? She doesn’t stand behind the counter like an 
inexperienced clerk, but stalks recklessly out to head off 
cars swishing by. 

By some uneanny intuition, she knows that not one of 
these cars will hit her. They slide up easily, knowingly. 
They are looking for bears. Mother Bear knows it as 
well as if she saw in their eyes a picture of herself, 
round, black, entrancing. The right-of-way is hers by a 
regulation that no park has made, or seems powerful 
enough to unmake. 

How casually she sizes up the customers as she shuf- 
fles smoothly about, never grazing a wheel, never letting 
one pass by without toll, always polite when stretching a 
paw inside, always careful when lifting her lip for a 
morsel. And how the fun-hungry people eat it up! Why, 
she literally ingratiates herself into the bosom of the 
family. They must take home a picture of Buddy and 
Rosey standing by this big Teddy bear come to life. 

Park seasons come and go. The old bears still put on 
their dances at the road side, and they and their cubs fare 
fat and sleek. The stream of cars pours on, and all the 
King’s men couldn’t stop the tourists from snatching up 
anything edible to toss out to the bears—crackers, pea- 
nuts, melons, bananas, apples, popeorn, all-day suckers, 
and bread galore. 


A woman is all excitement the minute her car stops. 
She gets out a paper bag. The bear is well acquainted 
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with bags. A shaggy head is poked in the woman’s face 
and she drops back in consternation, throwing the bag 
at the bear. A big paw scatters the contents on the 
ground, crackers, a life-saver, and two exposed camera 
rolls. A bear investigates anytuing that is sewed up so, 
after lapping up the crackers and sweet stuff, she sticks 
a toe into one of the packages. It might be sweet, too. 

“Oh!” cries the woman, “There go my pictures of 
Buddy and Rosey. Scare her off!” 

A truck slows down in their midst and a Park Ranger 
steps out. 

“Get out of here! Get out!” 

He grabs a stick and chases Old Mother Bear and the 
cubs into the woods. They don’t go far, but sit behind 
the trees protesting in aggrieved voices. 

“You people ought to know better than to feed these 
bears. They are liable to tear you to pieces. Can’t you 
read that sign?” 

They looked now and saw it nailed to a tree—*Don’t 
Feed the Bears.” It means nothing but a kill-joy. In 
silent chagrin they gaze at the ranger. Then one car 
after another slides off down the road with grumblings 
coming from the windows. 

“Why not feed the bears? What’s that fellow for 
just to spoil our fun? What do they keep these bears 
for? Is there anything more humane than dividing 
your lunch with a hungry bear?” 

“You’re right. I thought this Park wanted you to be 
kind to the animals in here. They won’t let you have a 
gun. Anyway, these bears on the road are good pals.” 

A mile further on, two black beggars are playing on 
the sympathies of another crowd. Cameras are clicking. 
Out of a car steps a school teacher with a box of candy. 
When she takes out a chocolate cream, bruin rears up 
and stands as calm as a kitten while she puts several 
into his mouth. 

“Now, Blackie, that’s enough. Too much is not good 
for you,” says the lady when the sixth chocolate slips 
out of sight. She replaces the cover and tucks the box 
under her arm. Blackie doesn’t agree with her, but says 
nothing, hoping for more. Then he meekly touches the 
box with his fingers and lays a paw gently on her arm. 
With a begging expression, he looks her in the eye, but 
sees nothing. Suddenly a paw swings and sends the 
box spinning. A side swipe with the other paw catches 
her in the breast. The limp form of a woman, the sight 
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Wilderness mother—affectionately nuzzling her cun- 
ning cubs, avid at their own special lunch counter 


of blood, and the bear bolting guiltily for the woods 
ends the scene. 

“The sixth chocolate should have been hurled ten feet 
away,” said the doctor. “As the bear turned to pick it 
up, you should have jumped quickly into your ear, locked 
the door, and stepped on the starter. 
anything on a bear.” 


Never hold out 


These accidents along the highways are too numerous, 
but not all end in tragedy, thanks to the bear. It is 
doubtful if in any one case the blame could be justly 
laid to the bear. The public is a little wiser than in 
former years. In 1933, 146 injury cases were reported 
and 451 in 1932. On account of accidents to people and 
property, the Park rangers in 1937 singled out fifty-one 
bears for “control” by shooting. For obvious reasons 
the rangers adopted these stringent plans of getting rid 
of bears that were considered dangerous. In 1938, ninety- 
seven tourists were injured, eighty-one property danm- 
ages were caused by the bears, and forty-six were “con- 
trolled,” according to government records. Last year, 
1939, was the second largest travel vear in the history of 
Yellowstone, which was exceeded only in 1937. The 
number of visitors was 486,936, and 141,293 autos en- 
tered the park. The number of people hurt by bears 
was seventy-eight, property damages were ninety-two, 
but only twenty-three bears were “controlled.” 

Anyone who has studied bears knows that an old 
mother bear gives more pleasure and excitement, and 
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also terrifies more tourists, than any other ani- 







mal in the Park. She is big and strong enough 
Experience is the capital she 
trades on, and she is not afraid of man. To 
‘read her psychology, a naturalist needs more 
nerve than notebooks. 


“to do damage. 


One bear expert has 
said that the black bear is one of the most ae- 
complished bluffers on earth. There is a lot 
of truth in this statement, vet there is still 
something to gamble on. Suppose one should 


bump up against one of these bear bluffers 
that forgot to stop at the right moment. 

One thing is certain, if a cub ever gets in 
trouble or a tight place, like the one that 
pushed his head into a can and couldn't pull it 
out, get as far away as possible! Trying to 
reason with a worried mother bear is too much 
like creeping up to find out why a charge of 
dynamite didn’t go off. 

In the Yellowstone the two species of bears 
commonly seen are the black and the grizzly. 
The name of the first often puzzles people be- 
cause the black bear is not always black. His 
pelage may be brown, so a cinnamon bear is a 
black bear. 
birth to two brown eubs, or even a brown and 
a black one. 


A black mother sometimes gives 


Color does not determine the 
The grizzly also varies from dark 
brown to almost black or to a brilliant silver- 
gray, which has given him the name of silver- 
tip. 

The black bear is highest in the middle of 
the back, lower at the shoulders, and round on 
the hind quarters. In walking he usually ear- 
ries his head low. 


species. 


He is expert at climbing 
trees. The grizzly is easily recognized because 
he is double the size of the black bear and 
stands higher in the shoulders. He walks with 
his head up. While a grizzly eub may ocea- 
sionally climb, one never sees an old grizzly 
up a tree, 

An old black bear is perhaps the most hu- 
man of all wild animals. Some think he is at his best at 
an afternoon reception in a zoo where he is surrounded 
by the comforts of civilization—a bathtub and plenty to 
eat. He is a happy-go-lucky fellow, always with the 
attitude of having a lot of time to kill. When he cannot 
figure just what to do, he sits down and swings his head 
aimlessly from side to side. When hunting for a living 
in the woods, he is a Rip Van Winkle. He meanders 
along, mincing a little grass, turning over stones to col- 
lect crickets, digging into old logs for grubs, or raking 
the berries from a bush. 

The grizzly lords it over the black bear. He is alert, 
watchful, aggressive, and is the most cunning and wisest 
of all bears. Contrary to many hunters’ tales and news- 
paper reports, the grizzly is not a vicious monster. At 
home in the wild state, this animal is peaceful and self- 
respecting, minding his own business if left alone. Only 
when cornered or injured is he (Continuing on page 368) 


Right—The stage is all set for a real wildlife show, 
and a regular feature attraction for tourists in Yellow- 
stone National Park—feeding the grizzlies! The slope 
above Otter Creek is a natural arena and the actors 
amble down, waiting their turn at the banquet table— 
a huge concrete platform. Then the rush for a good 
place, as thirty or more silver-tips “come and get it.” 
The alert Ranger stands at the edge of the stage, his 
finger on the trigger, ready to shoot any bear that 
mounts the food truck or shows signs of running amuck 
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The Aletsch Forest, famous for its magnificent old cembra pines, lies between the Rieder Furka and the sixteen mile-long 
Aletsch Glacier, along the very edge of which these great irees have victoriously battled for their right to existence 


SWITZERLAND, in the vear 100 A. D., was covered 
With swamps and great impenetrable forests, which of- 
fered tremendous obstacles to colonization. The neces- 
sary land for pastures and agriculture had to be taken 
away from the forests, and, as a consequence, forests 
and colonization are closely connected in history. 

Little attention was paid to the cultivation or preser- 
vation of forests in those early days when the Alemanni, 
surgundians and Franks swept through the land, al- 
though in the time of the latter, when Charlemagne 
was king, a general and remarkable improvement of 
conditions took place. History relates that Charle- 
magne’s grandson, in the year 853 A. D., presented the 
now famous Sihl Forest of Ziirich to the Convent of 
Fraumiinster in that city. The Sihlwald is actually 
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one of the oldest cultivated forests in Switzerland. 
Gradually, as settlers began to scatter over the coun- 
try, their attention was drawn to the forestry prob- 
lem and it is shown that in the thirteenth century there 
were already a number of villages which had prohibited 
the cutting of certain forests, as they provided pro- 
tection against the ever threatening peril from avalanches. 
Thus we find Altdorf and Andermatt in the Gotthard 
route each with their Bennwald. For some time the great 
Vaudoise forest of Risoux in the Joux valley was also 
considered as a “protecting forest,” as its presence could 
facilitate the defense of the frontier towards France. 
However, only in the eighteenth century was there 
voiced a general demand for better cultivation and pres- 
ervation of the forests and, in this respect, the cantons 
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In Switzerland the Beautiful, Zermatt nestles like a precious gem 
on verdant pastures surmounted by the ever-glorious Matterhorn 


G. H. Collingwood 


A stand of beech on the famous Sihl- 
wald — Forest of Zurich, which has been 
owned by the community for over six 
hundred years and on which some form 
of forest management has been prac- 
ticed for over five hundred years 





of Ziirich, Berne and Aargau were the leaders, with 
the others following after a short interval. 

The latest statistics show that thirty per cent of 
the entire area of Switzerland is covered with for- 
ests, that fifty-six per cent is devoted to agricul 
ture and pastures. Statistics further show that 
about sixty-seven per cent of these forests belong 


to individual villages or cities, twenty-nine per 


cent are private property, and four per cent pei 
tain to individual cantons. The ownership by can- 
ton, village, or private persons shows a remarkable 
variation in the case of each canton. The cantonal 
governments of Valais, Ticino, Grisons and Uri 











possess practically no forests; the largest percentage of 
forests owned by villages, ninety-four per cent, 1s, how- 
ever, found in the Valais. The highest percentage ot 
private-owned forests, seventy-nine per cent, is to be 
found in the canton of Lucerne. 

The most extensive forest conservation is found in 
the Jura region of Switzerland, in the cantons of Schaff- 
hausen, Aargau, Basle (Land), Soleure, Berne, Neuchatel 
and Vaud, where as much as sixty per cent of the pro- 
ductive soil is devoted to forestation. While the high 
mountain regions appear thickly wooded at first, their 
production is poor. 

Forests, as previously indicated, are considered a 
safeguard against natural forces, such as avalanclies, 
land slides and inundations, and, as a consequence, there 
are certain laws prohibiting their injudicious cutting. 
These laws apply to privately owned forests as well as 


to publicly owned ones. All the forests in the canton of 




























Lovely, transparent Cresta Lake, near Flims, is overlooked by 
snow-capped mountains and forests are in evidence everywhere 




























the Grisons, Appenzell 
Ausser-Rhoden, Uri, Neu- 
chatel and Basle (city), 
are regarded as “protect- 
ing” forests, while in the 
cantons of Schwyz, Un 
terwalden, Glarus and 
Appenzell Jnner Rhoden 
all publie and a part ot 
the privately owned for- 
ests are declared “pro- 
tecting” forests. In the 
other cantons the public 
and privately owned for- 
ests are partly “protect- 
ing” forests and partly 
non-protecting. Of the 
entire Swiss forest area, 
seventy-five per cent are 
considered “*protecting” 
forests. 

These laws safeguard 
the Swiss forests from 
untimely destruction and, 
no matter how much 





building may be done in 
a district, the forests have 
to be duly respected. 

The different parts of Switzerland, with their great 
variation of altitudes, are accordingly subject to different 
climatic conditions. As a result, we find a similar differ- 
ence in forest growth. 

In the Jura, for instance, the beech plays a prominent 
role. It may really be considered the foundation of the 
Jura forest and, thanks to its thick foliage, it prevents 
the soil on the sunny slopes from drying up. The pro- 
tecting presence of the beech enables other more exacting 
species of trees to grow in their turn, such as the ash, 
maple, fir, and the pitch pine. On all slopes with a 
southern exposure the beech is intermingled with red 
pine. 

On the plains may be found a good variety of oak, elm, 
beech, ash, maple, linden, alder, willow, poplar, fir, and 
red pine. Today the pitch pine also occupies an important 
place in these lower regions. 

Approaching the Alps the pitch pine and fir are more 
prominent. In the cen- 
tral Alps the lareh, the 
cembra pine and the so- 
called mountain pine are 
in particular evidence. In 
certain regions of the 
Bernese Oberland, in the 
canton of Unterwalden, 
around the Lake of Lu- 
cerne, and in the Rhine 
Valley the beech is also 
well represented. Finally, 
in the southern part ot 
the canton of Ticino, in 
Italian Switzerland, the 
chestnut grows in profu- 
sion. While it was for- 


Niederwald, with its own for- 

est, is one of many villages 

typical of the picturesque 
Swiss countryside 





























rn ¢ riv the forester’s 
principal task to dis- 
pose of the timber, to 
be a fairly good shot, 
and to keep general or- 
der on his domain, the 

public has since the mid- , 
dle of the Jast century bias — 
awakened to the im- 
mense value of the for- 
ests. As a result, there 
is a general demand for 
more thorough and 
scientific instruction of 
foresters. 

A forestry school has 
existed in Switzerland 
since 1855, being part 
of the Federal Poly- 
technic at Ziirich. From 
1855 to 1872 the dura- 
tion of the course was 
two years; for the fol- 
lowing ten years it was 
two and a half years; 
from 1882 to 1909 it 
was raised to three 
years; and since 1909 it 
has been prolonged to 
three and a half vears. 
This theoretical course 
has yet to be completed 
by an obligatory practi- 
eal course of one and a 
half years. The dura- 
tion of the entire course 
in the science of for- 
estry consequently 
amounts to i've years. 

in 1936 the public 
forests of Switzerland 
provided 30,000,000 eu 
bic feet of timber. Aver- 
age annual exports 
amount to about $600,- 
000, but until the war 
there has been an an- 
nual importation of 
lumber of about $6,- 
000,000. This somewhat 
surprisingly high im- 
port is explained by a 
continually increased de- 
mand for wood by the 
paper industry, and by 
a much developed build- 
ing activity. 

The statistics avail- 
able concerning the average increase of the Swiss forest 
cultivation do not yet suffice for an approximate valua- 
tion of the respective financial returns. However, in all 
cases where it has been possible to investigate the ques- 
tion, the proposition has proven itself a paying one. 

Thus it is shown, for instance, that the municipal 
forests of Aarau produce an average gross profit of $14 
an acre, those of Ziirich, Winterthur and Morat $12 
an acre, and the most recent statisties in the case oi 
Winterthur indieate a revenue of $14.90 an aere. Ad- 
mitting that these are somewhat exceptional instances, 
it is nevertheless found that the general results of the 
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A landmark in Switzerland — this is an impressive view of St. 
Moritz, with its glorious setting of lake, forest and mountains 


























































cantonal forests of Aargau and Ziirich reach a gross 
profit of $8 an acre, while the richest state forests in 
Germany scarcely ever surpass a revenue of $5.60 an 
acre. The returns in the Jura and the Alps, where 
the soil is naturally inferior, amounts to $3.25 to $4.80 
an acre. 

The climatic and hygienie value of forests must also 
be taken into consideration. It is an established fact that 
all the renowned Swiss health resorts are in closest vicin- 
ity to woods and forests whose purifying presence and 
wholesome fragrance acts like a tonie on the human 


system. 
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LONE ANGLING... 





1 OWN a trout In fact, | While 
it is true I have no exact proprietary rights in the land 
through which they flow, nevertheless I own them. There 
is a vast difference between possession and ownership. 
We own only that which we can understand and appreci- 
ate. Sadly, too often as possessions increase, ownership 
decreases. The angler who thinks good tackle and a full 
creel spell a successful day is not an angler at all. He 
is a the 


stream. own several. 


is erass fisherman. 


A fisherman fishes for fish, 
angler for a good time, which he carries with him. 
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Along the Little Sioux, — which empties into Lake Superior 


Up in northern Wisconsin there 
numberless trout streams, among the most 
entrancing being those which empty into 
One 
of these, including its confluents, belongs 


are 


Lake Superior, or Gitche Gunmee. 


to me by right of spiritual proprietorship. 
It is the Sioux River, which rises in the 
height of land in the Bayfield peninsula, 
working its tortuous and foam-flecked 
way until it disembogues into the greatest 
of the Great Lakes. It has several con- 
fluents, the largest of which, the Little 
Sioux, unites its colder waters with those 
of the Big Sioux about a mile-and-a-half 
three times that by 
above Gitche Gummee. 

The Little Sioux is the theatre of this 
story. 


as the crow flies 
the river 


With my son-in-law I went in to 
the headwaters of the river last spring, 
just after torrential rains had serubbed 
and washed out almost the last wrecks of 
dams and flumes used in the old logging 
days. It was a new stream entirely. Old 
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pools were no more; new ones were in the process ot 
formation. Only an old angler knows the disappointment 
of finding a loved pool either totally destroyed or filled 
with a mass of debris. 


We separated, I starting down 
the stream, he up, having agreed upon a time and place 
for meeting. It is good to have a stream to yourself so 
that you may see what you want to see, do what you 
want to do. 


I loitered along, seeking vainly for well-remembered 


pools, 


holes and log-jams; discovering many new ones, 
the keys to which I did not possess. There 
is a proper method of approaching each 
pool, especially when you are fishing with 
worms. The baited hook should float just 
as a free worm would that had let go its 
hold on mother earth. To fish with worms 
intelligently, which means successfully, 
calls for as much skill as the proper han- 
dling of counterfeit presentments. There 
are more good fly-men today than there 
are intelligent, sportsman-like wormers. 
One can be just as true a sportsman em- 
ploying garden-hackle as can the fisher- 
man artificial flies exclusively. 
Sportsmanship is fair play, raised to the 
N-th place. When worming, I employ ex- 


using 


actly the same rod, reel and line I use 
when fly-fishing, the only difference being 
in terminal tackle. In place of a leader 
I use a long-snelled hook, large enough 
to prevent a small trout from impaling 
itself, and when necessary, I pinch a single 
shot to the shank of the hook. Every fish 
is played to a finish, either entering the 
creel or going away unscathed, uninjured. 
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Each year the careful observer will note 
little changes in the direction of the flow 
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It was spring, and while too late to revel in the beauty 
of arbutus, great beds of their thick leaves were every- 
where present. Jacks-in-the-pulpit were preaching away, 
while trillium were nodding their graceful white heads 
in all directions, and the lowly violets crept down to 
the water’s edge in a modest attempt to attract the gaze 
of the angler. The trees and shrubs were alive with 
spring birds, whose whisperings filled the air. It is 
difficult to keep one’s mind on fishing when all nature 
conspires to divert attention; but I warned in the be- 
ginning that it is not what goes into the 
creel, but what goes into the mind that 
renders spring trout fishing different from 
all other outdoor sports. 

Slowly I made my way down-stream, 
carefully observing each pool from above 
before dropping my worm into the eur- 
rent. There was too much water for the 
best results, but several good brook and 
rainbow trout came to my landing-net. 

Surprising how much time I consumed, 
fishing out each bend and pool. There 
were so many things to distract my atten- 
tion. Birds were building nests, some al- 
ready nesting, and now and then there 
would be an unfamiliar note. When this 
happened there was nothing to do but 
hang my rod in a convenient bush, un- 
sling my binoculars, and set out on its 
trail. Just as important as catching trout, 
however, make no mistake about that. 
Chipping sparrows were already feeding 
their young, which surprised me greatly, 
though I should have remembered. But- 


terflies, too, were present mourning- 





A point of vantage on the edge of the 
outcropping sandstone, above the cave 
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cloaks, monarchs and hunters. They had to be seen, also. 

All at once I became conscious of the fact that the 
sun had ceased to shine, that the ravine down which the 
stream led me was growing darker and darker. Then | 
heard the mutter of distant thunder. Thinking in terms 
of shelter, I remembered that Shoot Cave was not far 
below me and hastened in its direction. 

In a short time I came upon the open stream where 
it spreads out over level rock. Here its average depth 
is not over six or eight inches. I knew the cave was 
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just below; indeed, I could hear the roar 
of the falls above my contemplated refuge. 
Then I remembered that there was a wide 
fissure extending across the bed-rock in 
which rainbow and brown trout were often 
found. So I paused to bait a-fresh and 
drop my hook into the fissure. Immedi- 
ately it was pulled along by the swift 
current. Then came the strike and I felt 
the tug of a good fish but that was all. 
I waited for a few minutes, unmindful 
of the large rain-drops which began to 
hurtle down experimentally, and dropped 
in my baited hook once more. It was 
swept along, teased down, deep down 
Whang! This time I had him. No mis- 
taking such an attack. There was not 
much chance to fight a fish in such a 
crevice; there was nothing I could do to 
save him unless he was well hooked. To 
lift him out into the swift curtain of wa- 
ter that swept along the smooth rock 


would have (Continuing on page 380) 
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The storm was coming up from the timberline meadows below 


UP UNTIL mid-August the summer had been relatively 
peaceful for me. True, it was the worst fire season since 
1935, but all I had to do was watch them smoke from my 
perch on top of the peak. I had not had anything of im- 
portance in my own district. But this day in mid-August 
was built for a lookout’s nightmare. After you sit up 
topside in one of those little houses for two or three sea- 
sons you ¢an recognize such days. They give you the jit- 
ters. It had been dry for a month or more, some fog, 
but no rain. Statie on the telephone line sounded like 
iwo squads of sharpshooters having a disagreement, and 
the clouds were low, black, nasty, and broken—a set-up 
for a lightning storm. 

1 watched cloud after cloud come over my territory, 
listened to the static pick up on the phone and then die 
down as it passed. They all managed to get over me, 
hut about two in the afternoon one opened up on the 
lookout just north, and I was tremendously glad I was 
uot there. The first strike as well as the second hit be- 
tween his station and mine—but not the third, fourth 
and fifth. They tagged his house three times in three 
minutes and I was visioning inches being burnt from his 
lightning rod with each hit. 

That little cloud, about the size of a hat, proceeded 
to dump all the potential it had built up during the 
morning, and it did so enthusiastically. For the next 
forty-five minutes it hit the forest at the rate of three 
strikes a minute, a hundred per cent of the strikes being 
cloud-to-ground. At a conservative estimate, ninety per 
cent of them caused fires. It was awe-inspiring to watch. 
Smokes came up as though they had strings tied to them. 
I counted fifteen fires in one section, a square mile, and 
I could not see all of that section. And still it did not 
rain, 

Every man in the small local town was up in the hills. 
There was a man behind every bush. Airplanes for the 


following week were flying every available daylight hour 


trying to find new fires, and succeeding; patroiling old 
fires and reporting; dropping food and blankets by para- 


chute to dead-tired fire fighters. The ether was full of 
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LIGHTNING STORM.... sx w. crac 





In the July issue, Forester 
R. W. Craig, in “Summer Va- 
cation,” presented a new and 
refreshing view of the life and 
work of the forest fire lookout 
who, atop some towering peak, 
keeps lonely vigil over our tim 
bered domain. Here, he picks 
up his story again to tell what 
happens when a dreaded light- 
ning storm flashes and thun- 
ders across the forest — and 
around his high perch. 











radio messages on the hour, quarter hour, and sporadic- 
ally at any time, woods-going PF sets reporting to the 
master set at the ranger station, reporting the fire out, 
calling for more men or more supplies, or asking for 
information; little, marvelously compact SHF sets that 
cannot talk around corners, broadcasting to lookouts they 
could see, the lookouts relaying the messages by phone. 
It was a mess, a relatively orderly mess, but still a mess. 
All this was still going on, with ninety-nine per cent 
of the man power still in the brush, when, about ten days 
later, the worst lightning storm since the twenties hit. 
About four o’elock in the afternoon lightning showed 
just outside our boundaries, about twenty miles to the 
west and on state land. For pure, vicious, persistence, 
! have never seen anything that could compare with that 
isolated little storm and the following forty-eight hours. 
Out there on 
the state 
lands the 
lightning 
was not inter- 
mittent, but 
continuous, 
one strike 
merging di- 
rectly with 
the next and 
a series some- 
times lasting 
for a minute. 
Then another 
salvo. In the 
south, from 
whenee all 
lightning 
storms come, 
all was clear, 
so, after 
watching the 
storm slowly 





| went down to the timberline cabin 
for supplies 
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It was awe-inspir- 
ing, — not inter- 
mittent but con- 
tinuous, — one 
strike merging 
directly, in terri- 
fying sequence, 
with the next 


progress to the northwest until I was actually, even 
though vicariously, tired by that tremendous expendi- 
ture of energy, I called headquarters for permission 
to go down to my timberline camp for supplies. <A 
mile wide glacier keeps the horses from reaching my 
station with supplies and I have to make periodical 
trips when I run low. 

It was dark when I recrossed the glacier, and it was 
a quiet, deadly black when I reached the top an hour 
later. Not a star was showing, but far to the north- 
west the storm still flickered with only shghtly lessened 
vehemence. The fact that I could not hear the slight- 
est hint of thunder meant that it was well into Canada. 
Far below and to the southwest an oceasional light 
showed in the valleys and a cluster about the size of 
a postage stamp was Seattle. They only made it darker. 

At ten o’clock I sat with the phone to my ear and 
watched the now far distant storm. Whenever there 
was a particularly big flash there would be a click on 
the receiver, which was as it should be, but also there 
were some even louder clicks for which there were no 
corresponding flashes, and that was definitely all to the 
bad. I phoned the other high lookouts and we com- 
pared notes and decided that midnight would be the 
deadline. Whereupon we went to bed. 

I had left the receiver off the hook and at 12:05 A. M. 
the noise on the line wakened me. We held a four-way 
council of war, the high lookouts and the main office, 
to decide when and just where it was to hit, as most 
lightning storms follow definite paths with only shght 
Variation from one side to another. One by one we 
dropped off. As the closer men began to hear thunder 
they would ring off, throw their switch to disconnect 
their precious phones from the line, and begin to get 
organized for a seige. Part of our job is to keep a 
complete record of all lightning storms, including total 
number of strikes and number of cloud to cloud and 
cloud to ground. In the middle of a storm a man needs 
a rapid fire adding machine. 

The next half hour was crowded. I find in my diary 
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the eryptie note: “12:30. Called office. Can begin to 
hear thunder. Will switch off at 12:35.” 1 began tally- 
ing strikes immediately, one column for cloud to ground 
and another for cloud to cloud. The sheet looked like 
a comparative tally of the number of cars passing a 
corner of Times Square at high noon. To complicate 
matters the storm split and passed on both sides of 
me. I got around that by propping a mirror up in 
front of me and making a big fat guess at the number 
and kind of strikes to my rear by the flash in the mi 
ror. They came too fast to tally each strike individually 
so I played baseball, the cloud to clouds were balls and 
the cloud to ground were strikes. When they added up 
to either a walk or a strikeout I turned the flashlight 
on the notebook and tallied them. The total for that 
little sortie was three hundred and forty-six cloud 
to cloud and one hundred and _ fifty-eight cloud to 
ground. I had not started tallying until I believed the 
storm within fifteen miles of me and I stopped when it 
had gone that far past. It is a conservative estimate. 
I did not tally anything I was not sure of. That adds 
up to a lot of lightning. 

I do not know at what time I first saw the St. Elno 
fire, but I do remember the sudden and startled fashion 
in which I became aware of it. I looked up, and there 
it was. Long tongues of blue crackling from the points 
of anything that had a point. Inside my little four- 
teen by fourteen house I could hear it, and it is a queer, 
crinkling hiss that I do not care to hear again. I opened 
the door to hear better and my hair promptly stood on 
end. Two packrats, frantic with fear, raced in between 
my legs; I was sorry for them, but their fright, I feared, 
would be only temporary, so I wasted a valuable several 
minutes chasing them out. Then I closed the door, 
guessed at the number of strikes in the interim, and 

25. New storm coming from 
some place. Not within tallying distance vet. Will be 
shortly.” 

Comparatively, this second storm was the milder. That 
is, insofar as the country as a whele was concerned. 


resumed my counting. “2: 
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There were two noticeable differences, however. First, 
whereas the first storm split and made an island of me, 
the second overrode me most discourteously. Second, 
the percentage of cloud to ground strikes was much 
higher, there being one hundred and seven cloud to 
cloud and one hundred and thirty-seven cloud to ground. 

I have often wondered what would have happened had 
my house been hit three or four more times. As it is, 
I have now only four inches of lightning rod left. Once 
the storm had passed I began to breathe again. It was 
then that I had brought home to me the tremendous 
expenditure of energy that takes place when this gigantic 
cloud-and-earth condensor discharges. I could eall a 
lightning strike within a fraction of a second by listen- 
ing to the charge build up and by watching the St. Elmo 
tire. From a mild hiss the noise would rise to an all- 
pervading rustle and then turn off as though switched 
off when lightning struck some place within a mile. It 
was one of these close strikes that took a timberline tree 
along the trail and in just that time reduced it from tree 
to toothpicks. I tried to keep a crude record of where 
the strikes were hitting so as to know where to look in 
the morning for smokes. I gave that up and decided to 
just look for smokes. 

The last of the storm was traveling off to the north- 
west now to become the property of the next station 
north. So I reassembled my kerosene stove, which I 
had taken down to allow a clear view, and mixed myself 
some hot cakes, bacon and eggs. I had a hunch that I 
had better get one good meal before I started finding 
too many fires in my own back yard. To the east it 
was beginning to get light, and while peering into the 
gloom over there I could see five fires. I shot their 
azimuth as best I could, made a guess at the distance, 
and hoped someone closer would see them. 

I went outside and threw the switch. By the racket 
on the line I knew I was still connected with something. 
I tried to get headquarters, holding the phone gingerly 
away from my ear as the static still sounded like some- 
one beating in the door with a club. It was no go. | 
could not get the other men on the line either. 

By 5:30 it was light. Curling up lazily, and then 
flattening out when the wind hit it, was a smoke. On 
the north side of Meadow Mountain, it looked to me to be 
in one of the few waterless spots in an otherwise wet 
country. By the grace of some miracle, that was the 
only smoke in my district. Others would undoubtedly 
show up later, but for the moment this looked to be my 
own particular problem child. I was the only one who 
knew of this one and I could not reach headquarters. I 
was holding the gunny. 

I grabbed my field phone, my ice ax, some tobacco, 
stuck a fresh bandana in my pocket and started out, 
chewing disgusted!y on a cold hoteake. Two miles be- 
low, at my timberline cabin, | found a twenty-inch hem- 
lock seattered over half an acre. One little piece was 
still smoldering. I carefully picked it up and dunked it 
in a pool of snow water. My mistake was in telling the 
office about it later. I filled out three different forms, 
questions single spaced on both sides, in triplicate, all 
for that piece of two by two wood. 

At the timberline cabin I got my fire pack down. This 
is made up of two days rations (theoretically), a pulaski 
tool, a small, collapsible shovel, a back-pack water bag 
with hand pump attached, mess kit, and a series of mis- 
cellaneous items that vary with the ranger’s idea of 
fire fighting necessities. All this is wrapped in a piece 
of canvas that is the wrong size to be of any use as a 
blanket or cover, and then strapped on a small, frame 
pack board, the sole redeeming feature of which is its 
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cost. This item never seems to be of much solace to the 
fellow who has to use it. I dropped down another two 
miles and tried to phone headquarters again with the test 
set. This is done by tying one lead to the line wire and 
the other to a nail driven in a green tree and hoping. 
All I got was a jolt that indicated the storm was not yet 
over. I disconnected and went to find me a fire. 

The fire turned out to be on a steep side hill, one 
thousand feet off the trail and seven hundred feet from 
the only water on the mountain, for which I thanked all 
the gods I could think of off-hand. Five snags were 
burning. The smallest was four and one half feet in 
diameter, the largest eight. I shuddered. Only the 
smallest was a white fir, the others were mountain hem- 
lock, than which there is nothing nastier to saw. To top 
it all off, the only saw I had was a seven-footer and dull 
to boot. 

I rolled a cigarette, walked around the fire—it was 
only about fifty by one hundred and fifty feet—then sat 
down and finished my cigarette. Once in Montana, when 
younger, I was sent to a fire. I rushed in and began mad- 
lv digging a fire line. After a little while the fire burned 
the other way and left my line and me feeling futile; 
since, I have looked before I dug. 

The strike had evidently hit all five trees at the same 
time, blasting the tops from several and spreading the 
fire around on the ground. To either side and down 
the hill I had meadows acting as natural firebreaks, but 
up the hill, in the direction the fire would naturally 
move in the daytime, was a mass of old trees, with the 
five and six foot duff found in such situations, plus a 
splintery mass of very combustible kindling wood where 
a tree had broken off and remained half suspended. It 
was all very cheerful. I cut a fire line as best I could 
through the surface and down to the depth of a foot or 
so. This would insure against any rapid surface spread 
but would not prevent the slow subterranean spread 
along roots. That is the hardest type of fire to fight. 
Then I catalogued all the places where tops might burn 
out and fall and stayed away from those places. The 
only advantage to dying that way is that you never know 
what hits you. This done, I went back to the phone line. 

The trail up that particular knob is what is called a 
“way trail.” This means it was built by a man coming 
down hill, and its only reason for existence is fires. It 
climbs two thousand feet in a very short interval, and 
goes about it in a go-getting manner that is discouraging 
to the fellow at the bottom. I went over that trail 
about ten times in the next five days. 

The phone still gave me the jitters but I managed to 
get through to the station. I told them I wanted two 
snag fallers, a falling saw, and some grub, and said | 
would be back about two o’clock to get an answer. Then 
I went back up the hill. 

I made a guess at two o’clock and eame back down 
again. It was 4:20. The line was through and for the 
next ten minutes I sat on my heels and shouted answers 
to a lot of questions I was not interested in at the time. 
I wanted two snag fallers, and the boss wanted to know 
about the fire situation. Finally it was agreed that 1 
had better go back to the lookout and check on any 
further fires. I compromised on the timberline cabin as 
I neither had the heart to go all the way back, nor 
would it have done any good as the top was fogged in. 
I had convinced them that my fire was not going any 
place. 

At the timberline cabin I took a half-hearted look at 
all that fog, opened a can of spinach, ate it cold and 
crawled under all the canvas I could find. There were 
no blankets. 





(Continuing on page 382) 
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Pine for a Cabin 


By EDITHA L. WATSON 


_ - 


A living room lined with pine and gay with chintz in one of the modernized cabins is especially attractive be- 








cause of the V-shaped fireplace—reflecting greater heat and permitting a higher view of the roaring fire 


“NOW, this summer we must do something about the 
cabin! Everyone’s getting tired looking at the same old 
things. But how shall we fix it over?” 

Nothing could be more engaging than this problem 
as worked out not long ago by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Pal- 
mer, of Colorado. The Palmers have a number of cabins 
along the Platte river—delightful places covered with 
pine slabs with the bark left on, and woodbine growing 
picturesquely over the wide screened porches. These 
exteriors blend into the wooded hillsides and need no 
changing, but the interiors had grown dull and dark 
with the passing years, and the furniture needed re- 
placing. 

The Palmers wanted to modernize the rooms without 
losing their rustic, informal style. They wanted some- 
thing light and bright,—an entire change from every- 
thing they -had previously used. The woods, they de- 
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cided, were literally full of just what they needed 
pine, and nothing but pine! 

It pleased them to learn that pine boards containing 
knots are the cheapest of lumber. Slabs from the wood- 
pile, the bark still on them, were always at hand. What 
they didn’t use would make the coziest of fires. And 
trees of all sizes grew on every slope, within an easy 
walk from the cabins. Now for an interesting way to 
use them! 

Mr. Palmer sat down and began sketching out ideas. 
He had already visualized some of the furniture; pres- 
ently he was absorbed in planning the rest of it. His 
finished sketches were charming, simple, and effective; 
the finished cabins retain every one of these qualities. 
It doesn’t seem possible today that the bright interiors 
of the cabins were ever dull, old-fashioned rooms with- 
out much interest or originality, and that they have been 
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so thoroughly changed in so short a 
time. Now it is impossible to find 
the old dark corners in the new 
bright quarters. On the grayest days 
the rooms glow with mellow light, 
vet there is no harsh glare even when 
they are poured full of sunshine. 
All this has been 


achieved by covering 





the walls and ceilings 
with twelve-inch pine 
boards, nailed on over 
the old finish. Where 
beams are necessary, 
they are made of 
squared logs rough- 
ened by the use of an 
adz to simulate hand- 
hewing. Staircases with 
banisters of peeled 
pine boughs lead to 
sunny lofts which ex- 
tend over only half of 
the space. The floors 
repeat the same char- 
acteristic pale gold 
hue. It is surprising 
how light and yet spa- 
cious this treatment 
makes every room, and 
the feeling persists 
even after all the fur- 
nishings are in_ place. 

As for furnishings, the Palmers have tucked in bunks 
wherever space allows: in corners, under stairs, and 
sometimes at the narrow end of a loft. Several of these 
are double-deckers, and the upper bunks are so attractive 


An upper bunk, 
fitted under a 
sunny window 
where one can 
lie and look out 
at the mountains 


Two substantial, comfortable chairs, made of hand-hewn, peeled 
boughs and boards, face the fireplace in this cheery room 


that it’s no wonder everyone wants to climb the hand- 
made ladders and sleep “up top.” Every bit of furni- 
ture—bunks, bedsteads, comfortable big chairs and 
benches, tables of all sorts, bookeases, light fixtures, mir- 


What was "just a room" transformed into this inviting bed.oom, filled with the mellow glow radiating from the twelve- 
inch pine boards, nailed on over the old walls, and the hand-made furniture, gaily covered and built for comfort 
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This corner is occupied by two bunks—ascend to the 
upper one via the ladder! The bark was left on the 
hanging book-case, above the arm-chair with its lamp 


ror frames, wall brackets—has been hand-made from 
suitable sizes of peeled pine boughs, augmented with 
hoards when necessary, and yet the effect is not in the 
least monotonous. 

This is due to the care that has been given to every 
tiny bit of the construction. Each piece was drawn 
in complete detail by Mr. Palmer before he began to 
make it, working out all the problems of construction 
at the time so that assembling parts is never guess- 
work. Since few parts except the arms of chairs and 
the bases of lamps require shaping, there is little pre- 
liminary work to be done save choosing attractive and 
interesting branches, and deciding whether to leave pro- 
truding stems at intervals or whether the smooth round 
shape would be more attractive. Common nails are 
used to join the pieces, although the Palmers are now 
experimenting with wooden pegs. 

Natural pine wood has its own beauty, hence very 
little color has been added, although sometimes the 
bark has been left on with artistic effect. Short stubs 
left when branches were cut off are touched with brown 
paint, and knots are livened with cherry stain, which is 
also brushed along the boards here and there to suggest 
cedar. Exclamation points of bright color serve only 
to emphasize the restfulness of the pine. In one eabin 
the narrow ledge of the loft flooring has been painted 
a gay red. Everywhere else the natural paleness of 
the wood is left, and the whole is preserved by a coat 
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of colorless varnish. Upholstery and curtains in bright 
shades give vivid color to the rooms. Plaids in soft 
reds and creams, or wide stripes, and occasionally gay 
flowered cretonnes, are stunning against the pale hue 
of the woodwork. Upper windows are curtained with 
heavy monk’s cloth, to keep out the early sunlight. 
Navajo or East Indian goat-hair rugs are used where 
needed to break the floor space. 

Beds and bunks are spread with gay pieced quilts 
or dark fringed woollen blankets. Luxurious down puffs 
are available for further warmth, in case the mountain 
nights become too cool. And here’s a secret: such bed- 
ding may seem a bit extravagant for a cabin, but Mrs. 
Palmer watehes for sales of slight irregulars, and 
manages to buy for far less than the usual price. 

That delightfully lazy evening pastime of gazing 
into the fire has been made doubly pleasant here. Fire- 
places are made along unusual lines. The fronts of 
several of them are of poured concrete, shaped and 
colored to represent stones. The backs are V-shaped 
instead of flat, to reflect heat farther into the room. It 
isn’t necessary to huddle close to these fires. Instead, 
one may relax comfortably in any part of the room 
and watch the flames leaping up to a height of three or 
four feet through the extra-high opening. 

The results are delightful, and best of all, surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. No one need imagine that any two 
‘abins need be alike, because the originality and in- 
genuity of the individual owners will take care of that. 
These ideas can be adapted to cabins in all parts of the 
country; they would be as attractive in the Maine woods 
as on a Colorado river. Pines, fortunately, are avail- 
able everywhere, and our own experience proves how 
easily anyone with imagination can work out original 
and picturesque variations. 








The large book-case occupies the chimney corner, and 
the substantial little desk, built to fit the space, gives 
good construction details 
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Summit Lake, hemmed by the Richardson Highway, which is 37! miles long. Running between Valdez and Fair- 
banks, it was named for General Wilds P. Richardson, U.S.A., first president of the Alaska Road Commission 


ALASKA’S LONGEST ROAD 


By ELLA WILSON HILL 


MANY miles north of the famous “fifty-three” where it 
was once supposed there was “never a law of God or 
man,” you step off the steamer at Valdez, farthest north 
open harbor in the world. Stretching before you is 
Alaska’s longest road, Richardson Highway, a 371-mile 
sliver of exciting changes. It’s a_ picturesque trail 
through a big, wild country where glacial streams mean- 
der carelessly across your right of way, and you pass the 
500-foot-high, mile-and-a-half-wide glacier that recently 


walked out to meet the road. 

Though Alaska is one-fifth the size of continental 
United States, she does not count her highways in a 
labyrinth of ribboned pavements. The territory’s roads 
are hard-packed gravel with necessary emphasis on shoul- 
ders. In a freezing, thawing country where roads are 
often mere ledges on a mountain side, it’s the marginal 
lines that count. 

But if you drive through this hinterland of stupendous 





Winding along where beautiful Bridal-veil Falls cascades from the 


Fisher Studio, Ketchikan 


green-clad hills, the Highway penetrates the golden heart of Alaska 
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scenery you'll have no 
trouble—well, not much 

because the Alaska 
Road Commission does 
a grand job of policing. 
Glaciers and rivers are 
constantly watched; 
landslides or tree trunks 
sprawled across the 
road are quickly re- 
moved. 

Away back in 1938 
when Captain Aber- 
crombie landed in Val- 
dez Bay and considera- 
tion was given to estab- 
lishing a road into Alas- 
ka’s interior, it was 
dubbed a crazy dream. 
How could a road be 
built across snow- 
capped mountains? 
What about the gla- 
ciers?—the glacial riv- 
ers that changed their 
courses every spring? 

But with the usual 
evidences of America’s 
courage, the road is now 
a proud reality. A high- 
way runs from the coast 
town of Valdez to Fair- 
banks, gold center of 
the interior. There is a 
total of 890 miles of 
connected highway in 
the network, though the 
trip described here took 
us only to Fairbanks. 
Some of these roads 
may form part of the 
proposed International 
Highway to connect 
Alaska with the States. 

Already Slim Wil- 
liams, intrepid Alaskan, 
has driven a dog team 
from Fairbanks to 
Washington, D. C., just 
to prove that an Inter- 
national Highway is 
feasible. About two 
thousand miles of the 
Way was over wild and 
trackless country. Then 
on December 1, 1939, 
Slim and his compan- 
ion, Jack Logan, chug- 
chugged into Seattle af- 
ter having ridden mo- 
toreyeles from Fair- 
banks over the same 
trackless route. Six and 
a half months were re- 
quired to cover the 2,- 
300° miles. 

But back to the Rich- 
ardson Highway. I 
learned to drive on the 
Valdez end of the road 
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Rapids Roadhouse — a hunting lodge 138 miles from Fair- 
banks. It was here the glacier walked dangerously near 


~~ ee 
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The glacier that walked —Black Rapids Glacier, a sinister mass 
of ice 500 feet high, suddenly moved out to meet the road 


At the lodges on the Highway, souvenirs of the glacial 
streams are served—fresh fish, brown and hot from the pan! 








Cann’s 
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when we thought it was great to have a few wide places 
where, by backing or letting the other fellow back, two 
cars could pass. In the canyon, the Road Commission 
trucks always looked to be just as wide as the road, but 
every man on the job would motion for us to crowd 
against the mountain side while they inched those mon- 
ster trucks along a four hundred-foot drop. I hold my 
breath yet when I think of it. 

When you leave Valdez 
there’s a straight five miles 
where the only excitement is 
keeping the car on the sin- 
gle raised planks of the flat, 
narrow bridges that cross 
the many glacial streams 
flowing from Valdez Gla- 
cier. But the real fun starts 
when you reach Keystone 
Canyon. 

“See that big hole at the 
bottom of the red rock 
gorge?” my husband asked 
on our first trip. 


Keystone Canyon — one of the scenic wonders of Alaska. 





















canyon, There was an almost perpendicular mountain 
wall on our left, so that was out for both parties. She 
didn’t like our tooting—in fact, she didn’t like us. But 
eventually she decided to run ahead and kept it up until 
we came to a wide place in the road. 
When we got through the fifteen-mile canyon we were 
in a country of towering snow-capped mountains. Just 
below snowline, mountain 
sheep and goats grazed on 
the steep, grassy sides. Ex- 
cept for their constant move- 
ment they might have been 
pasted against the — cool, 
green slanting walls. We 
climbed steadily to Thomp- 
son’s Pass, 2,722 feet up. 
Richardson 
snow-locked for about eight 


Highway is 


months of the vear. But in 
the June spring everyone is 
impatient to get out his ear 
for business or pleasure. 
Thompson's Pass, however, 


Hylen Photos 


The road climbs its almost perpendicular walls and the Lowe 


River hurls its torrent through the abyss. Modern air-conditioned busses of the Golden Belt Tours operate on the Rich- 


ardson Highway and handle hundreds of tourists each summer. 


The trip is scheduled with stops, to permit passengers 


who are picture enthusiasts to get such shots as the one above of mountain sheep in their distant, natural habitat 


I looked down as we wound up through the canyon 
and saw the great black mouth of a tunnel overgrown 
with shrubbery. 

“That’s where they had the big railroad scrap,” he 
said. “The scene of Rex Beach’s Jron Trail.” 

I felt quite excited to be passing near such historic 
ground. But a big. black bear drew my attention by 
disputing the right of way. She couldn’t understand 
why we, instead of she, didn’t leap off the road into the 
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holds up traffic with its ‘thirty to sometimes sixty feet of 
snow. But the Road Commission gets busy and cuts 
through the drifts. Driving between these straight, high 
snow walls is like driving through a cold, mile-long mar- 
ble corridor with a deep blue sky far above. It’s fascin- 
ating, but we were glad to reach the warm sunshine on 
the other side. We then made a swift decline to Ptarmi- 
gan Drop. 


In the grassy valley (Continuing on page 381) 
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SPRUCE GOES 
BACK TO WAR 


Tragically Wasteful Operations of World War 
Period Recalled as Present Cut of Sitka 
Spruce to Supply Expanding Aircraft 
Production Approaches 1918 
Level in Pacific Northwest 


BY ERLE KAUFFMAN 


FOR the second time in little more than two decades, 
the Sitka spruce forests of the Pacific Northwest are 
on a war basis. Still suffering in its very limited range 
from the shock of heavy and amazingly wasteful cut- 
ting operations during the World War years, this valu- 
able timber tree is again being logged on a greatly accel- 
erated scale to supply England with needed “aero- 
spruce” and to meet our own national defense needs. For 
of all known woods, Sitka spruce best meets require- 
ments for supporting framework of aircraft wings 
ribs and spars. These requirements call for strength 
and lightness, for elasticity and ability to withstand 
sudden strain and shock. 

Unlike World War days, spruce is not now used in 
the production of combat planes, the demand being for 
training and certain types of auxiliary crafts. But 
so great has been this demand in recent months, chiefly 
from England and France, that Sitka spruce in Oregon 
and Washington is being cut at the rate of from 250,- 
000,000 to 300,0000,000 board feet a vear. When our 
own rearmament program is in full swing the drain 
on this valuable and limited resource may reach 500,- 
000,000 board feet a year—about the same rate as during 
the World War year of 1918. 

Of course, this half billion board feet will not be for 
aireraft alone. For the past two decades the cut of 
Sitka spruce in continental United States, chiefly for 
lumber and for pulpwood, has been slightly less than 
5,000,000,000 board feet, or 240,000,000 board feet a 
year. When it is considered, however, that the total 
stand of Sitka spruce above sixteen inches in diameter 
in its range in Oregon and Washington is less than 
10,000,000,000 board feet, the situation created by this 
doubling, possibly tripling, of the drain becomes clear. 
The fact that annual growth in this region does not ex- 
ceed 21,000,000 board feet, or ten per cent of the cut 
in normal times, only tends to further blacken the pic- 
ture of this scarce and valuable tree and to place definite 
limitations on its use in future aircraft production. 

It should be pointed out, of course, that the forests 
of Oregon and Washington do not embrace the total 
stands of Sitka spruce on the North American conti- 
nent. There are 16,000,000,000 board feet in British 
Columbia and nearly 19,000,000,000 board feet in Alaska. 
These stands, however, do not contribute to the situation 
as might be expected. For one thing, it has been found 
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Forest Service 


Of all known woods, Sitka spruce best meets requirements 

for aircraft production. Wasteful cutting operations and 

inadequate protection have seriously depleted the remain- 
ing stands in its limited Pacific Northwest range 


that the percentage of aircraft stock in Sitka spruce de 
creases in the northern zones. This is due largely to 
form and quality of the Canadian and Alaskan trees. 
Then there is the matter of accessibility. While ninety 
per cent of the Sitka spruce stands in Oregon and 
Washington are accessible to the loggers, much of the 
far northern timber is at the present time inaccessible. 

Thus, it appears likely that with national defense 
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moving at lightning speed and with demands from Eng- 
land becoming heavier and heavier, the spruce forests 
of Oregon and Washington must bear the brunt of un- 
precedented drain. At the present cut of 250,000,000 
board feet annually, we have a forty year supply within 
ovr continental borders. Any program of magnitude 
calling for thousands of training and auxiliary planes 
may easily double this drain and reduce to twenty years 
the supply of aircraft timber available. Indeed, when 
it is considered how small is the percentage suitable for 
aircraft production of the spruce cut—at best one board 
foot in every fifty—it may be questionable whether or 
not the Pacific Northwest stands are sufficient to meet 
the present defense emergency should its expansion con- 
tinue. It is no secret that the Air Corps is searching 
for a material for both combat and training planes 
which has exceptional surface smoothness, great strength 
for its weight, and, particularly, mass production possi- 
bilities. Wood and plywood in natural or modified forms 
have tremendous potentialities here. Should these ma- 
terialize, as many believe they will, the demand on the 
already limited supply of Sitka spruce may rise to in- 
ealeulable heights, despite the fact that other species, 
perhaps hardwoods such as birch, may also be employed. 

Thus, with this picture in mind, one may well ponder 
the fate of Sitka spruce. Certainly, its place in the 
nation’s defense program is of first importance—now and 
in the years to come. But a repetition of the reckless, 
wanton destruction which settled over the Sitka spruce 
region in the wake of aireraft operations during the 
World War years may spell doom for this great timber 
tree and at the same time jeopardize to a serious degree 
the nation’s air defense program. 

The story of what happened in 1917 and 1918 is only 
too vivid in the memory of many. Trees by the thousands 
were felled and left to decay on the ground. Areas were 
eut clean, the few logs with grain suitable for aircraft 
taken out, the remainder left where they fell to attract 
fire, insects and disease. Probably not in the history of 
American logging—and it has many black pages 








has 
such reckless, useless waste of a valuable and limited 
timber resource been recorded. 

Of course, the times and the emergency had much to 
do with conditions back in 1917 and 1918. For one 
thing, the large stands of Sitka spruce in Oregon and 
Washington were widely separated and often at great 
distances from existing roads and railroads. Logging 
problems in that era were many and varied, not the 
least of which were chaotie labor conditions brought 
about by the I. W. W.’s. There were several ways of 
meeting the situation, but government leaders in Wash- 
ington, hearing only the ery of the Allies and their own 
military men for aircraft, chose to turn the job over to 
the army, which in 1917 created the Spruce Production 
Division of the Signal Corps, later to become the Spruce 
Production Division of the Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. Under the army’s direction 180,000,000 board feet 
of aircraft timber—Sitka spruce—were produced, 120,- 
000,000 board feet for the Allies, 60,000,000 board feet 
for our own military and naval planes. How many mil- 
lions of board feet were left to decay on the forest floor 
in the Pacific Northwest no one can say. 

That the federal Forest Service attempted to cooperate 
in the interest of less wasteful logging operations and 
the perpetuation of the limited supply of aircraft timber 
is a matter of record. That this cooperation was re- 
fused is also in the official books. Consequently, the 
army prescribed all operations which, particularly in 
1918, followed the line of buying up large Sitka spruce 
tracts, building railroads to make them accessible, and 
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erecting mills at selected sites—all far in advance of ac- 
tual logging. When the army loggers did go into action 
they made a thorough and tragie job of it. 

As a result, the war’s end found many Sitka spruce 
areas a shambles. It also found the War Department 
in possession of great uncut tracts, many miles of unused 
railroads, and mills that had never cut into a log. One 
of these tracts is of particular interest in that it demon- 
strates the reckless and short-sighted policy which the 
nation, a mere two decades ago, applied to its valuable 
and certainly its most limited defense timber. 

This is the so-called Blodgett tract of 13,000 aeres in 
Lincoln County, Oregon, which possessed high quality 
Sitka spruce and associated species. When the war 
‘ame to a close in 1918 the stand was practically intact. 
Immediately the Forest Service endeavored to have this 
timber transferred to the Siuslaw National Forest to be 
preserved for future aircraft defense purposes. But all 
efforts failed. The timber, the railroad and the mill 
were sold to a private lumber company which clean cut 
most of the tract. Fire then swept over the area not 
once but several times and caused such widespread de- 
struction to new growth that between 5,000 and 6,000 
acres must be replanted before they become productive 
again. Not only was much high grade Sitka spruce 
lost to the present emergency but good spruce producing 
land was lost with it. Now this tract is being offered 
to the Forest Service—at a price, of course,—so that it 
may be restored to growth. Had it been transferred 
twenty years ago from one government department to 
another for proper management and protection, it would 
today be a real treasure chest of aircraft defense in- 
stead of an expensive liability. 

What can be done to guard against repetition of such 
tragic waste and short-sighted policy now that war 
clouds are again on the horizon? One thing seems cer- 
tain. Unless immediate and adequate provisions are 
made to assure proper logging operations in the remain- 
ing stands of Sitka spruce, the future of this nation’s 
aircraft timber supply, at a time when aireraft in great 
numbers is proving absolutely essential to adequate de- 
fense, is black indeed. Not only must all spruce timber 
cut be utilized to the fullest, but spruce producing lands 
must be kept productive. This means, first, the elimina- 
tion of waste, and second, approved woods operations 
that will reduce fire and other hazards to the minimum. 

Perhaps the private lumber companies now supply- 
ing practically all of the spruce for aireraft produe- 
tion will arise to the situation and adopt a cutting pro- 
gram which looks toward the future as well as to the 
immediate. Should they fail in this, then some form 
of governmental regulation seems inevitable. Indeed, 
considering the magnitude of the air defense program 
the nation is facing, it would appear to be a first step 
in preparedness to create federal powers under which, 
as circumstances justify, this valuable and limited timber 
resource may be properly utilized and at the same time 
perpetuated. An embargo on the export of high grade 
Sitka spruce seems necessary. So does the purchase by 
the federal government of the best remaining stands in 
continental United States, most of which is now in pri- 
vate ownership, in order to place them under maximum 
protection and to achieve maximum utilization. No bet- 
ter way to achieve this exists than to place the stands 
under national forest administration and management. 

But whatever the steps necessary, they should be taken 
at once. Sitka spruce is an important source material 
for national air defense, and all the gold in the world 
cannot buy a single Jog if through continued waste and 
short-sighted policy we exhaust our limited stands. 
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THE CCC TAKES TO THE SEA 


When the “American Seaman" recently dropped anchor at Washing- 
ton, D. C., it had on board 320 apprentice seamen, all selected from 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps throughout the nation. According to 
James J. McEntee, director of the CCC, nine hundred enrollees have 
been selected this last year for merchant ship training under the direction 
of the Coast Guard and Maritime Commission. The service is entirely 
voluntary; the men are not enlisted but enrolled. At the end of three 
months of training, the enrollees are rated as second-class seamen; at the 
end of a full year's training they will be prepared for American merchant 
ship duty. About twenty per cent of the ex-CCC boys have failed to 
complete the first training period because of their unsuitability for sea life, 
but progress for the remainder is reported to have been excellent. All 
enrollees selected for this training must be of excellent character and have 
had one year's experience in the CCC. 

Pictured here are the apprentice CCC seamen aboard their 10,500-ton 
training ship when it visited the National Capital. Above, signalling with 
flags atop the bridge; at right, at the wheel on the bridge; lower right, 
cradling the main boom with the aid of a power winch; below, a deck 
crew at work. 














FROM southern Maine to Ontario and south over the 
Mississippi Valley to east Texas and central Florida, 
sassafras is known by its flat unsymmetrical crown, 
or twisted branches which spread almost at right 


angles from the trunk to support many upward 
reaching branchlets. 

























The broad, sometimes flat topped crown of sassa- 
fras is intensified by the side branches which stand 
out almost at right angles from the main trunk 


Little more than a shrub in the north, it 
reaches heights of forty to ninety feet and trunk 
diameters of four to seven feet from Pennsyl- 
vania on south. The largest trees are reported 
on the deeper soils of the Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina and Tennessee. It grows mod- 
erately rapidly, but slows down after attaining 
a diameter of two to two and a half feet, and 
may live for 700 to 1,000 years. 

Ancestors of this sassafras inhabited much of 
the northern hemisphere during early geologic 
periods, and a species almost identical with 
sassafras variifolium grows in China. 

The name sassafras appears in explorers’ re- 
ports as early as 1591 and evidently was in use 
from New England to Florida. The Narragan- 





SASSAFRAS 


Sassafras variifolium (Salisbury) Kuntze 








By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


set Indians on Long Island Sound called the wood 

“sasauaka-pamuch.” Efforts to derive sassafras 

from Latin words meaning “rock-breaking,” or “salt- 

breaking” are doubtful. The first refers to the power 

of the roots to pry rocks apart, and the latter to the 

manner in which the burning wood snaps and crackles, 
like salt. Variifolinm refers to the three forms 
of vellow-green, aromatic, short stemmed, simple 
leaves that may grow on a single branch. Some 
are lance shaped and entire, others are shaped 
like a mitten with an oblique lobe on one side, 
while still others have lobes on either side. All 
are wedge shaped at the base three to six inches 
long and two to four inches wide. They are 
slightly hairy when young, becoming smooth, 
shiny and pale green on the lower surface with 
net-like veins. In autumn they turn yellow or 
orange, often tinged with red. 

With the unfolding leaves come inconspicuous 
greenish yellow flowers in two inch clusters or 
racemes from the inner bud seale axils at the 
twig ends. The six-pointed staminate flowers 
grow on different trees from those which bear 
the pistillate flowers. By September or Octo- 
ber these develop into dark blue, berry-like 
fruits about half an inch long on the enlarged 
end of a fleshy crimson pedicel. 
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The red-brown, deeply furrowed bark with flattened 
ridges about an inch and a half thick appears as if 
washed with ashen gray. On young trees it is thin, 
reddish brown and evenly striated or cracked into buff 
colored blocks. The smooth, green, aromatic twigs are 
muculagenous when chewed. 

Sassafras wood is tinged with red, with seven or eight 
rings of light yellow sapwood. The darker shades sel- 
dom develop before the trees are fifteen or eighteen 
inches in diameter. Air dry wood weighs thirty-one to 
thirty-two pounds to the cubie foot. Without special 
qualities of strength, it is soft, brittle, coarse grained, 
and slightly aromatic. Its durability in contact with 
the soil accounts for its use as fence posts, split rails, 
sills for country homes, and light boats. The merchant- 
able supply is limited and little is sold. 

During early colonial days, the supposed medicinal 
virtues of the roots and bark made it one of America’s 
chief exports. Sassafras tea has long been a spring 
Oil 
of sassafras is distilled from the bark of the roots to 
perfume soaps and flavor medicines. An orange dye 


’ 


tonic to “thin the blood and purify the system.’ 





Inconspicuous, greenish yellow flowers appear with 





from the bark once colored homespun woolens. The the new spring leaves. These pistillate blooms grow 
Choctaw Indians call it “gumbo file.” They taught the on trees separate from the staminate ones 


Louisiana Creoles to make a yellow powder from the 
leaves for flavoring gumbo soup. It grows readily from 
seed, sprouts from the roots and can be reproduced 
from root cuttings. Insects seldom do serious harm, 
but grass fires injure the base of large trees and often 
kill young ones. 





The twisted ridges of the red-brown bark often 
appear as if washed with light gray 





A three lobed leaf with part- 
ly mature fruits of sassafras Natural range of Sassafras 
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TO FEED OR NOT TO FEED 


(Continued from page 346) 


ferocious. Today, however, with free grub and no gun- 
ning, he may also become an afternoon tea addict. He is 
a “necessary attraction” to lure park crowds. So, on 
with the show! 

The newest and most exciting bear movie in the world 
is the sumptuous banquet spread by the park officials for 
the grizzlies. It is understood that black bears are ex- 
cluded only by their own preference. On Otter Creek, 
about two miles from the Canyon Hotel, is a natural 
arena. On the eastern slope of the hill are the log seats 
of the amphitheater stretching across to a concrete wall 
upon which is an impregnable barricade with spiked 
overhang. About fifty feet down the slope from the 
choice front row is a ten-foot wall of logs bristling with 
barbed wire. On down at the edge of the stream the eye 
gazes at the big concrete stage with its background of 
natural beauty. Broadening out under the rays of the 
setting sun to the right is the green meadow of the little 
valley. But the curtain to the left and straight away is 
the deepening shadow of the canyon and the forest out of 
which roam the grizzly actors along the well-beaten trails 
of their own making. No stars of the stage ever glowed 
in more beauty than the silver-tips swaying with solemn 
and majestic steps, the sun lighting up their shimmering 
coats. 

Leading into the wide parking space is the branch road 
from the main highway, always padlocked until the 
opening of the show. At two o’clock every afternoon 
the cars begin to line up far down the long highway. At 
six the truck speeds in to the concrete table and while a 
man spreads the cafeteria contents, a ranger stands above 
with finger on the trigger of his army gun as a check on 
any bold bear. Away goes the truck, the gate swings 
open, the cars roll through, and the crowd pours quietly 
in as the bears take their places at the table. 

A lecturer steps up to a little platform in the front 
row. With his back to the stage he gives a few funda- 
mentals in grizzly history,—a bear that mates on a three- 
year period as against the black bear’s two years, a closer 
and more watchful family life, clannishness of the tribe, 
picking no troubles but taking no challenges. The census 
of the rangers shows 519 black bears and 288 grizzlies 
living in the Park. No, they do not intend to support 
the grizzlies, just feed enough to bring them in each day 


so the people can see them. “Only enough food for about 
eight bears is put out.” 

One wonders at this statement after seeing the truck 
load of food, the sieek condition of thirty bears gorging, 
and thirty or forty others sitting on the hillside waiting 
their turns. This table full of food also lasts through 
another full performance with more long lines of cars 
and filled seats, the repetition of the lecture, and the 
bears still banqueting. And there are scraps enough 
left for the snowy gulls and the sooty ravens. 

Round, silver-gray mothers with dark cubs tagging 
closely at their heels move about and pick their food 
with indifference to the bouts going on in the center of 
the ring. One mother with four black cubs frisking 
about her is the prize of all eyes. Another with three 
cubs, very affectionate and human, noses and fondles 
them till one almost hears the soft bear talk. Cubs are 
sportive and cocky when bolstered by mothers, but or- 
phans are out of luck. Two dejected and scared little 
fellows sit some distance off in the grass, watchful and 
fidgeting, their mouths watering for the bits that may be 
gone before their crusty elders depart. Two old black 
bears wander up to the edge of the table and sneak a 
few mouthfuls, but are restless and half-hearted. It is 
exceptional for blacks and grizzlies to fraternize because 
there is no love lost between them. In an argument, it 
is usually best for a black to shinny up a handy tree. 
The grizzly doesn’t mean maybe. 

There is a breath-taking fascination, not to mention 
avid curiosity, to sit in a big outdoor amphitheater with 
its wilderness setting and watch from fifty to seventy of 
these great creatures of another animal world feasting 
on choice seconds from human menus—vegetables, meats, 
fruits, pastries. About two dozen of the biggest and 
boldest take precedence at this first table. Your safety 
is complete as you gaze through the barbed wire of your 
“cage” at the livest knock-down fight between two old 
grizzlies. It is a two-dollar show for nothing. 

In the Lewis and Clark journals, one may read of the 
earliest pioneers’ experiences with the grizzly bear. These 
pathfinders of 1804 and 1805 tell of many incidents of 
meeting the grizzly. He had a good deal of curiosity. 
His habit was to stand up, or even approach a stranger 
to see what he was. From the (Continuing on page 383) 


TREES AND THEIR USES—No. 51—SASSAFRAS 








A SASSAFRAS, FOUND 
FROM MAINE 
TO MICHIGAN 
AND KANSAS, 
SOUTH TO 
FLORIDA AND 
TEXAS IS ONE 
OF CHILDHOOD 's a 
FAVORITE a 7 
FOR WHAT BOY OR 
GIRL HASN'T NIBBLED 
THE SUCCULENT BUDS OR 
ITS TASTY BARK. 
THE BROAD, IRREGULARLY “ 
FLAT TOPPED TREE, OCCASIONALLY 
REACHES 4 HEIGHT OF 90 
FEET AND A DIAMETER OF 
7 FEET. 
SASSAFRAS IS ONE OF 
THE FEW TREES HAVING LEAVES 
OF DIFFERENT SHAPE ON THE 
SAME TREE. SOME ARE PLAIN 
AND OVAL, OTHERS HAVE A 
SINGLE LOBE AND SOMETIMES 
THE LEAVES HAVE THREE 
LOBES. 





THE SOFT, BRITTLE i 
WOOD |S DURABLE IN é 
CONTACT WITH THE SOIL my 
AND IS USABLE FOR \ 
FENCE POSTS, SPLIT RAILS 
AND LIGHT BOATS. é 
BECAUSE OF THE 
SUPPOSED MEDICINAL VALUE 
OF ITS ROOTS, SASSAFRAS 
WAS, IN COLONIAL TIMES, 
ONE OF THE MOST SOUGHT 
AFTER OF TREES. BOAT 
LOADS OF THE ROOTS 
WERE CARRIED BACK TO ENGLAND. 
THE EARLY SETTLERS DYED 
THEIR HOMESPUNS WITH AN 
ORANGE DYE MADE FROM THE 
BARK, AND INDIANS FLAVORED 
THEIR FOOD WITH A YELLOW 
POWDER MADE FROM THE 
LEAVES. 
TODAY THE ROOTS OF 
THE SASSAFRAS GIVE US AN OIL 
USED IN FLAVORING CANDIES 
AND MEDICINES AS WELL AS 
PERFUMES AND SOAPS. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


SPEEDING action in order to provide 
funds for the operation of federal de- 
partments beginning July 1, Congress 
cleared its decks of appropriation bills 
by June 22, when it took a six-day re- 
cess for the Republican National Con- 
vention. A review of these fiscal acts 
shows that 1941 appropriations for con- 
servation activities in the Departments 
of Agriculture 

and Interior, the 


With a few exceptions, other conser- 
vation activities of the Department of 
Agriculture likewise sustained euts. The 
cooperative farm forestry work is re- 
duced almost $50,000, Dutch elm disease 
eradication $100,000 and studies for the 
control of forest insects $40,600, while 
the total for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice 1s $2,630,000 below last year’s funds. 


The work of controlling the white pine 
blister rust, however, was increased hy 
$100,000. 

In the Department of the Interior to. 
tal funds for the National Park Service 
are almost $3,500,000 less than last year. 
This reduction falls primarily upon the 
construction of roads in national parks 
and the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trage 
Parkways, but js 
more than 














com- 
Tennessee Valley pensated for by 
eg ae = FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION ITEMS IN aon ae au 
Stata 3 a APPROPRIATION ACTS FOR 1941 1ority to begin 
servation Corps road construction 
aggregate ap- PROJECT ACTIVITIES 1941 —Change from 1940— this year to be 
proximately Appropriations Increase Decrease paid for next fis. 
$3 5 0000000. ——s of Agriculture eal year. This 
' iat , orest Service: oa Se 
a sng hay General Administrative Expenses $ 600,000 $ 7,500 a BE is. lim. 
ae arene rere ee National Forest Protection and Manage- ited to not to ex. 
ure represents & ment 11,500,000 504,000 ceed $3,000,000 
cut of $23,000,- Water Rights 20,000 for national park 
000. A detailed Fighting Forest Fires 100,000 roads and $6,000,- 
statement of Private Forestry Cooperation 100,000 000 for the Blue 
principal conser- Research—Forest Management 605,000 38,403 Ridge and Nat- 
vation appropria- Range Investigations 270,935 $25,000 chez Trace Park- 
tions in the 1941 Forest Products 638,500 33,088 ways. Funds for 
federal budget is Forest Survey —e the administra. 
Sy a ; Forest Economics 140,000 9,295 k a ‘Sa 
given in the table Forest Influences 135,000 4,152 tion of national 
published here- Forest Fire Cooperation 2,200,000 par k 8 show a 
with. New England Hurricane Damages 300,000 300,000 slight increase. 
Not ineluded in Acquisition of Lands for National Forests 1,000,000 2,000,000 Among additions 
the table is the Acquisition of Lands from Receipt Funds: are an item of 
appropriation for Uinta—Wasatch National Forests 40,000 $25,000 for Red 
payments to Cache National Forest 6,000 Hill, the home of 
farmers for soil San Bernardino and Cleveland National Patrick Henry in 
igen: Forests 15,000 Vinulnke aid 
conservation Nevada and Toiyabe National Forests 10,000 , ore Soe 
practices under Forest Roads and Trails 9,000,000 1,000,000 $44,500 for An 
the AAA. This pee hata ae peed NS drew Johnson's 
appropria- Grand Total for Forest Service $26,924,435 $ 3,270,031 home site at Ten- 
tion amounts to ' nessee. 
$438,560,000 for Miscellaneous—Department of Agriculture A total appro- 
svete. taiionl Cooperative Farm Forestry 251,100 48.900 ae es 
the eurrent yeat Farm Forestry Extension 65,200 12.698 priation of %)- 
and raises fed- Dutch Elm Disease Eradication 400,000 100,000 141,093 for the 
eral expenditures White Pine Blister Rust Control 400,000 100,000 Biological Survey 
for conservation Gypsy and Brown-Tail Moth Control 375,000 represents an In- 
to  $787,563,310. Forest Insects—Studies and Control 212,500 40,600 crease of. slightly 
In addition $60,- Diseases of Forest Trees 245,000 20,392 over $2,250,000 
000,000 of unex- National Arboretum - . 54,587 for this agency. 
pended 1940 ap- Naval Stores Investigations 93,400 4,000 In addition, the 
sa aiae Forest Fire Weather Service and Investi- Beha . ret 
propriations are gations 68.000 8.070 Survey will have 
available for this available approx- 
year, making an- Soil Conservation Service 21,090,750 2,629,834 imately $1,000, 
other near billion —_—_—_———_ —_— 000 from the sale 
dollar budget for Total to Department of Agriculture $50,179,972 $ 6,010,385 of duck hunting 
conservation. Department of the Interior stamps. Among 
Appropriations Biological Survey $ 5,140,093 $1,272,402 increases are 
for the Forest National Park Service 9,164,030 $ 3.445.992 $150,000 for 
Service, which to- Bureau of Fisheries 2,343,575 84,175 predatory animal 
tal $26,924,435, Grazing Service 1,000,000 control, $25,000 
represent a_ de- © one S sents : . 150,000 for enforcement 
seein. ii reat Prevention of Fires in Alaska 27,000 10,500 of the Alaska 
ane 2 ee Administration and Protection of Indian : ae 
year of $3,270,- Forests 398,640 77,860 Game laws, am 
000. Activities re- $12,500 for the 
ceiving heaviest Total to the Department of the Interior $18,223,338 $ 2,177,775 investigation ol 
cuts are national -” wildlife in  rela- 
forest protection Civilian Conservation Corps $280,000,000 $14,955,000 tion to forests. 
and management, Tennessee Valley Authority Activities <= 
acquisition of Forestry, Wildlife, and Recreational Devel- Bureau of Fish: 
lands for na- opment $ 600,000 $166,000 erles are budget: 
tional forests and ae ne ——- ed at $2,343,910, 
forest roads and Grand Total $349,003,310 $22,977,160 (Continued on 
trails. page 379) 
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“TIMBER TS 4 CHOP” 


The Harvest is Homes... Schools... Churches and Factories 





This is one of a serwes of 


advertisements published by 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 





Timber is a crop, and like any other crop, 
is planted, matures, ripens and dies. This 
life cycle of 80 to 100 years is a long but 
a sure one, barring fire and pests. 

As the farmer leaves a portion of his grain 
crop for seed for the next crop, we too, 
are leaving part of the trees, as we harvest 
the timber, to supply seed for the next crop. 

We are delaying the cutting of scattered stands of timber until they 
have had a chance to seed the area surrounding them. We are selectively 
logging some of our stands, leaving trees to produce seed, and the young 
trees to grow to maturity. To protect the young, immature trees, we are 
building fire roads, trails and lookouts. Ever-increasing precautions are 
keing taken by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, by the lumber 
industry, by the states of Washington and Oregon, and by the Federal 
Government, to protect the forests from fire. A sound, practical and 
constructive forest-land policy is entirely dependent upon the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the public forest administrators, private forest- 
land owners, and the forest-using public. 

KEEP AMERICA GREEN! 


WEYERHABUSER TIMBER COMPANY + Tacoma + Wash. 
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Newton B. Drury Named Director of 
National Parks 


NEWTON B. DRURY, of San Francisco, 
California, distinguished conservationist 
and for the past twenty years secretary 


of the Save-the-Redwoods League, was 
late in June appointed director of the 
National Parks Service to succeed Arno 


B. Cammerer, who relinquished his duties 
early in May because of ill health. Mr. 
Cammerer will remain with the Service, 
however, as regional director of Region 1, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Virginia. 
Mr. Drury is expected to assume office 
late in August. 

A native of California, the new director 
has been active in directing important 
conservation and park movements in that 
state since 1920. The development of the 
California Park System during the past 
ten years has been largely an outgrowth 
of the successful Save - the - Redwoods 
movement, which Mr. Drury directed. 
Since its incep- 
tion, he has been 
an executive of 
the California 
State Park Com- 
mission. He has 
also been a mem- 
ber of the Yo- 
semite National 
Park Advisory 
Board, and a re- 
search associate in 
the study of prim- 
itive landscape of 
the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Wash- 


ington. At the 
present time he is 
a vice president 
of The American 
Forestry Associa- 


tion and a direc- 
tor of the Na- 
tional Conference 
on State Parks. 

During the time 
Mr. Drury has 
served as an ex- 
ecutive of the 
California State 
Park Commission, 
he has directed the acquisition of park 
properties representing a valuation of 
more than $12,000,000, and has had much 
to do with the raising of private contri- 
butions to match state funds, particularly 
for preservation of the redwoods. 

A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Drury was later a member of 
its faculty, and for a time served as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the University. Dur- 
ing the World War he served as 1st Lieu- 
tenant in the Air Service, United States 
Army. 

Arno B. Cammerer entered government 
service in 1904 from Wisconsin, serving 
in the Treasury Department and the Na- 


tional Commission of Fine Arts before 
becoming associated with the National 


Park Service as assistant director in 1919. 
Nine years later he became associate di- 





Newton B. Drury 


rector, and in 1933 director of the Service 

As director, Mr. Cammerer  witnesseq 
and actively participated in the greates 
growth of the National Park Service jn 
any like period of its history, involving 
heavily increased responsibilities relating 
to policies and administration, including 
cooperation in emergency relief programs 
through extensive PWA, CCC, ERA and 
allied programs. Perhaps the most nota 
ble achievements in park work were the 
establishment of the Great Smoky Monn. 
tains, Shenandoah, and Mammoth Cave 
National Parks—areas that will come w.- 
der his jurisdiction as regional director 
of Region 1. 

Commenting on Mr. Cammerer’s y. 
quest that he be relieved of the director's 
duties because of ill health, Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes said: “Arno 
Cammerer’s services to the government 
for the past seven 
Years as director 
ot the National 
Park Service 


have been out- 
standing. He has 


sacrificed his own 
health in his devo- 
tion to duty dur- 
ing this period of 
great expansion 
of our country’s 
park facilities. 
Despite advice 
from his physi- 
cian, he has con- 
tinued to serve to 
an extent that im- 
perilled his health, 
and now it would 
be improper to 
make further de- 
mands on him in 
face of his phy- 
sician’s advice. 

“Tt is with great 
regret that I ae- 
cept the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Can- 
merer as director, 
and it is_ with 
pleasure I announce that he will continue 
with the National Park Service in a re- 
sponsible position, which will continue to 
make his knowledge and experience avail- 
able but will relieve him of the extremely 
heavy executive burdens which he has 
been carrying.” 

At the time of going to press, Secretary 
Ickes announced that Miner R. Tillotson, 
whom Mr. Cammerer will succeed as Te- 
gional director at Richmond, Virginia, 
will be transferred to a similar position 
in Region 3, with headquarters at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. Colonel John R. W hite, 
now regional director at Santa Fe, will 
go to San Francisco, California, to take 
over the duties as Ba director of Re- 
gion 4. He will succeed Frank A. Kit- 
tredge, who becomes superintendent of 
Grand C anyon National Park, in Arizona. 
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ye accept as a matter of course 

such stupendous engineering 
feats as San Francisco Bridge, Mof- 
fatt Tunnel, New York’s subways, 
streamlined trains—even the car 
you drive— 

BUT...do you realize that you 
have to thank dynamite for today’s 
America — for so many of your 
everyday necessities? 

It’s true. Without dynamite to 
mine the ore for metals, there would 
be no machinery, no 
automobiles, no radios 
—none of these essen- 
tials to modern living. 





Truly, dynamite built America. 
Its mighty, mobile power is used in 
mining coal, ore and other minerals, 
and in quarrying to obtain the rock 
for highway construction and pro- 
duction of cement. 


One of Du Pont’s greatest achieve- 
ments is developing explosives built 
to give maximum efficiency at low- 
est cost on any blasting job—mining 
metals or coal, blasting drainage 
ditches, or building modern high- 

ways. If you have a 
blasting problem, Du 
Pont will be glad to aid 


in its solution. 


SES us Pat OFF 


ut Dynamite came FIRST’ 
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© Dynamite is why you now benefit from smooth 
highways, vast bridges, modern buildings. For the 
concrete came from rock quarried by dynamite. 


Visit the Du Pont Building, New York World’s Fair. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., EXPLOSIVES DEPT., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for Its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 


?. #2.V 2 Positive Internal Brakes 


PIALL STEEL NAMD HOIST PEOS 


SEATTLE V8 ——s 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 


SAFE 


For Use Where Power Is Not 
Practical or Available 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—We. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton “Special”—Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speed 
— Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers in principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply— 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


INCORPORATED 
2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 














DRESSING 


brush. 
Used by U. S. 


within 
4th zone 


ments and Tree 
Experts 





Bartlett Mfg. Co., 3019 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 





TREE WOUND 


For destroying and prever.t- 
ing the growth of wood de- 
stroying fungi and for the 
protection of wounds, use 
Bartlett Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordinary paint 


Government, State GALLON 
Highway Depart- delivered 
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Relief for Finnish Foresters 


Through John D. Guthrie, who recent- 
lv received a letter from Professor Eino 
Saari of the University of Helsinki, Hel- 
sinki, Finland, AMERICAN Forests is able 
to sponsor an appeal for relief for Fin- 
nish foresters who suffered heavily in the 
late Finnish-Russian war. The appeal as 
transmitted by Dr. Saari comes from the 
Association of Finnish Foresters. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to The American 
Forestry Association which will forward 
them to the Finnish Association. The ap- 
peal is as follows: 

“When Finland, owing to the unexpect- 
ed aggression of the Soviet Union, was 
forced into war to safeguard her exis- 
tence, she had to mobilize all her avail- 
able resources. The manhood of the na- 
tion had to be called to the colours al- 
most to the last man, and every reserve 
officer had to be given a commission. <A 
national army like that of Finland, only 
a small part of which consists of con- 
scripts, is to a great extent dependent on 
the reservists and particularly on the 
quality of reserve officers . Most Uni- 
versity trained foresters are reserve offi- 
cers, and at the outbreak of war the ma- 
jority were also called up. Some were 
appointed to work on staffs or put to 
clerical work, but the greater part were 
ordered to the front on active service. 

“About four hundred University trained 
foresters, most of them officers of the re- 
serve, and about a thousand forest fore- 
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Note: For Government 
Officials only Brooks 
1 OY.NO sm UlClC) 4. anrary, 
General Schedule of 
Supplies, Contract No. 
TPS-31242. 


KNOXVILLE 





Calling Brooks LOAD LUGGER 


Every forestry and conservation service should 
adopt the Brooks LOAD LUGGER System as 
“first aid” in material handling operations. 
The LOAD LUGGER, mounted on a truck 
and utilizing five to ten detachable Dump 
Buckets, is the ideal unit for “hurry-up” jobs, 
where loading is done by hand. It means new 
speed and efficiency in forestry work — always 
ready for any emergency anywhere, and easy to 
maneuver in restricted areas for hoisting, haul- 
ing and dumping. Write for Bulletin 210-A. 


MOXOI ZR eLUlIVia ba Nal ichael 


408 Davenport Road 


(Reg. Trade-mark) 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 





TENNESSEE 





men who had passed through a two-ye, 
forestry school, took part in the fighting 
The exact number of killed foresters gy, 
forest foremen is about 10 per cent, ay 
a further great number were invalidg 
and have lost entirely or in great par 
their ability to work. The peace deprive 
over 200 of them of employment, hon, 
and property. 

“The Finnish government endeavours, 
so far as is in its powers, to support and 
help families that have lost their bread. 
winner. The resources of the government, 
however, are limited and therefore it js 
the duty of fellow foresters to do thei 
best to alleviate distress. 
of Finnish Foresters 


The Association 
consequently has 


taken measures to organize such assis. 
tance. But its opportunities, too, are lin. 


ited, and support for this charitable work 
must be found elsewhere. 

“The Finnish people fought to defend 
their country. They had no other wis! 
but to live their own lives undisturbed 
and to raise their standard of living and 
culture. * * * * The foresters and forest 
foremen of Finland, who have borne ; 
heavy share of the hardships of the strug- 
gle, believe that their fellow foresters 
abroad have followed Finland’s fate with 
sympathy; by helping now the families ot 
the fallen and invalided foresters and 
forest foremen, they will do much to ease 
the burden that Finland is called on to 
bear.” 

In his letter to Mr. Guthrie, Dr. Saari 
makes some interesting comments on con- 
ditions in Finland as a result of the war. 
The country lost ten per cent of its forest 
resources to Russia and a number of sa 
mills, pulp mills and paper mills. In ad- 
dition, some of its most important timber 
transportation lines have been cut. Only 
a small number of students have returned 
to the University, the percentage of lost 
lives having been higher in forestry than 
in other branches of the University. For- 
esters played a very important part in the 
skiing groups and in dangerous opera- 
tions in the forests. ; 

Dr. Saari tells of having recently vistt- 
ed a Red Cross hospital with his wife to 
talk to a ranger who had lost his leg 10 
battle and therefore will never be able to 
work in the forest again. They took hin 
some young spruce branches. He rubbed 
them between his fingers and smelled the 
scent and large tears came to his eyes. 
Wiping them away, he said that it made 
him happy to think that he was able to 
stay at the front until the very last. Dr. 
Saari himself narrowly escaped deatli 
when four large bombs exploded during 
an air raid only about twenty feet from 
the spot where he was lying. 





FIRES STRIKE NORTHWEST] 


Nearly 700 fires, touched off by light- 
ning storms, were burning in the tinder- 
like forests of Montana, Washington and 
Idaho late in July. Late reports indicat- 
ed that most of the blazes were under 
control, with thousands of men on the 
fire line. Conditions, however, remain 
critical due to prolonged drought. 
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—— (Continued from page 370) 

hting which represents an inerease over last 7 U . i i 

S an year of approxima itely $85,000. Interior Y 

ide Department’s funds for the prevention 

alide , , he public A M I J 
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part domain of Alaska, however, are reduced O S 

Fs 000 less than last vear but this cut, it 4 be ts Jy | a 

" . is said, will not make necessary at this 

A _ time any reduction in CCC eamps which F I R E bp Pp 

—_ now number 1,500. Forestry, wildlife 


- and recreational work conducted by the \ | 


ss ]imesee Valley Authority is provided | "TIE WORLD’S BEST FIRE FIGHTERS 


for with an item of $600,000, or $166,000 


i... FOR FOREST, BRUSH, GRASS and SPOT FIRES 


Reduction of $100,000 in the appro- 





— by $10,500 and the Indian Service suf- 
sae fered a cut of approximately $78,000 in 
funds for administration and protection 
vours : r : 
of Indian forests. 
t ani 


: The Civilian Conservation Corps’ ap- 
real. propriation of 280,000,000 is $15,000,- 
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ie sentative Elliott, to facilitate the control | With the outfit used by the Forest Service, 
a of soil erosion and flood damage. origi- CCC Camps, Lumbermen and many others. 
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Forged Steel 


Swivels 


Bull Dog = 
Grabs 


Single and Double-Bit Axes—all patterns and weights. 





Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 
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Cant Hooks WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST Peavies 
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Handbook of Trees 


Photodescriptive. 
the Rockies and north of the Guli States. 


Covers all the trees east of 


700 illustrations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


American Woods 


14 volumes. A collection of thin wood sec- 
tions, mounted in separable pages and en- 
closed in book covers, with text. 25 species 
and text in each volume. Cloth. $10 per vol, 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 

















3 ‘Patents. | Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


Infringers and | 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 









THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
Cc. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 

















Spend Less Now... Less Later 


Save with Allis-Chalmers Diesel and gas crawl- 


er tractors (32 to 108 drawbar h.p.) . . . wheel 
tractors . . . Leaning Frame Graders . . . motor 
graders . . . Power Uni llied 





4 ip as 
bulldozers, trailbuilders, wandlian. Write for de- 
scriptive literature. 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 


Tractor Division — Milwaukee, Wis. 















Sportsman and Family Fishing Resort 


rs re rth 


Hundreds will tell you better — more home 
comforts, better cooked 8. 


OWN VEGETABLE AND aaeae FARMS 

For World’s Fair or Shenandeah Valley, route via 

ys WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, Va. 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership and Management) 
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1} Telescopes, 8. 
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Repair work and goods guaranteed. 
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BY ROYAL S. KELLOGG 


RISING prices for the chemical pulps 
used in papermaking and greater activity 
on the part of producing and converting 
mills since the beginning of World War 
II have caused frequent inquiries as to 
the situation in the newsprint paper mar- 
ket. Some uninformed comments have 
also appeared to the effect that the run- 
away prices of 1920 might eventually be 
duplicated. For numerous substantial 
reasons those who know the facts do not 
anticipate any such results. 

In round numbers there was used in 
the United States last year about 3,550,000 
tons of newsprint paper. This supply 
was made up in a variety of ways. The 
domestic production was 939,000 tons, im- 
ports from Canada and Newfoundland 
were 2,305,000 tons, and imports from 
Europe 310,000 tons. Exports were negli- 
gible. Put in simple percentages, it is 
evident that twenty-six per cent of the 
news print used that year was made 1 
the United States, sixty-five per cent else- 
where in North America, and nine per 
cent came from Europe. 

European newsprint, which has been 
a factor in the United States market for 
the past twenty years, has come chiefly 
from Scandinavia and Finland with ocea- 
sional smaller quantities from Germany. 
During the first four months of 1940 only 
27,000 tons of Seandinavian newsprint 
arrived at our seaports, and this, of 
course, was mostly started before the war 
was carried into Norway, which complete- 
lv closed the Baltic. So long as the war 
lasts, the amount that can get across the 
ocean will not be enough to affect the 
market; hence dependence must be upon 
North American supplies. 

There is no oceasion for the user of 
newsprint to worry on this score. North 
American production of newsprint has so 
far this year increased eighteen per cent 
over the first five months of 1939, while 
United States consumption has been up 
only seven per cent. The balance of the 
increased consumption has been taken by 
demands for Canadian newsprint from 
other parts of the world now that paper 
is not available from northern Europe. 
And the Canadians are able to take care 
of the situation very nicely. They are 
sending large quantities to Great Britain, 
to South America, to Australia, to New 
Zealand and to South Africa, in addition 
to supplying their regular customers in 
the Dominion and the United States. 

Prices of newsprint delivered to United 
States customers have not yet been ad- 
vanced because of the war—and they are 
fixed by the leading producers on this 





ATKINS 





E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY — 413 S. 


SILVER 
STEEL 


IN THE GROOVE 


ILLINOIS ST. 


RIGHT! 


— INDIANAPOLIS, 


basis up to October 1. Should the wa; 
be greatly agg or more largely 
participated in by Canada, and perhaps 
even by the U nited Sti ates, some advances 
will ultimately be necessary to take ear 
of unavoidably increased costs. 

The chief factors of cost in making 
newsprint paper are wood, labor and 
power, and war increases these. Hoy. 
ever, there is ample manufacturing capae- 
ity in North America to take care of lj 
foreseeable domestic demands for news. 
print, with a considerable supply left 
over for the rest of the world if these de. 
mands can be known far enough in ad. 
vance for the planning of woods opera. 
tions. There was no such effective margin 
of producing capacity when the big de. 
mand came in 1920. Moreover, news. 
print prices in that year were carried up 
by the frantie bidding of consumers who 
thought there was an impending shortage, 
the same as oceurred in coal, 
and other commodities, when as a matter 
of fact, there was enough of everything 
to take care of everybody after 
came to their senses. 

The consumption of newsprint paper 
is determined by two factors—cireulation 
and size. Newspapers are running larger 
this year than in 1939 due to war and 
political news, but they are not greatly 
larger because during the first five months 
of 1940 they have had only four per cent 
more advertising than in the same period 
last year. On the other hand, war news 
is keeping cireulation at a high level. 
While exact figures are not obtainable, 
there was a bulge of several thousand tons 
in newsprint consumption during Sep- 
tember, 1939, following declaration of 
war in Europe; and there was a similar 
bulge in May, 1940, with the invasion of 
the Low Countries by Germany. Radio 
has undoubtedly made inroads upon the 
volume of newspaper advertising, but 
while we all listen to as much radio news 
as we can, we buy a newspaper at every 
opportunity to get details and explana- 
tions. 


oil, sugar 


pet yple 


The question is also raised as to the 
effect of advancing pulp prices upon news- 
print. This is not so serious as in the 
production of other grades of paper, pri- 
marily because newsprint mills are self- 
contained—that is, they make both the 
groundwood and sulphite pulp which 
compose newsprint in the ratio of ap- 
proximately eighty per cent and twenty 
per cent, respectively. A few smaller 
newsprint mills have always bought the 
sulphite pulp which they use, but all the 
larger ones make sulphite and all nor- 
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mally make their own groundwood. More- 
over, some of the mills which buy sulphite, 
and even some which make their own, 
have made great progress in the produc- 
tion of a sheet of good newsprint paper 
with a smaller proportion of sulphite 
pulp than was used twenty years ago. 

So far as this continent is concerned, 
‘f the war continues and increases in in- 
tensity the user of newsprint paper is 
likely to have other problems that will 
yorry him more than the question of 
where his paper is coming from. 


THE STATUS OF WILDLIFE 


The report of the Special Committee on 
the Conservation of Wildlife Resources 
Senate Report No. 1203, of the 75th Con- 
vress, Third Session—has been published 
by the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the title “The Status 
of Wildlife in the United States.” 

This extensive, illustrated report, sub 
nitted by Senator Key Pittman, chairman 
of the committee, interprets wildlife in its 
broad meaning, embracing fishes, birds, 
mammals, and the related association of 
fields, forests and waters——stressing the 
dependence of wildlife upon environment 
for food, shelter and a place to breed and 
rear its young. It embodies special re 
ports from the United States Biological 
Survey, the Bureau of Fisheries and other 
federal agencies whose work influences the 
wildlife restoration program. The report 
as a Whole is a highly valuable handbook 
on conservation. 








your use—one that will give you greatest seeing pleasure, these are the things 
you need to know about. To help you, we have published a 32-page book- 
let that tells about all those things, helps you make an intelligent choice 
of a glass for your use. Also described are 19 models of Bausch & Lomb 
American-made Binoculars and Field Glasses, $16 to $132. Send for your 
copy today. Bausch & Lomb, 149 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


THE WORLD’S BEST—BY ANY TEST 
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BINOCULAR © 
PERFORMANCE 


“Light gathering power,” “Magnification,” “Clarity of image,” “Field of 
view,” “Sturdy construction’”—words and phrases used to describe 
binoculars. If you are to select a binocular that will be most suitable for 
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GALION OFFERS THREE OUTSTANDING VALUES 


in MOTOR GRADERS ; 


General maintenance, moderate 
grading or the heaviest kind of 
blading in new construction and 
maintenance work . . . Galion 
builds a unit to meet every con- 
dition. Here they are: 


No. 401 for general blading 
work where a lightweight, inex- 
pensive grader is desired. Has a 
31 HP International IU-4, four- 
cylinder gasoline engine with 
single drive, dual tires. Bulletin 


No, 255. 


No. 201 for moderate duty 

blading, ditching, bank-cutting, etc. Powered by a 50 
HP diesel or 46 HP gasoline engine with either a single 
or tandem drive. Bulletin No. 254. 


No. 101 for heavy duty work (shown) in new con- 
struction or maintenance. Identical in design and 
‘onstruction to the No. 201 except for power, weight 


- 





and wheel equipment. 6614 HP diesel or 64 HP gaso- 
line engine with tandem drive only. Like the No. 201, 
it has a wide range of blade adjustments in every 
position. Bulldozer, roller and scarifier attachments 
available for either machine. Bulletin No. 253 com- 


pletely describes the No. 101. 


Also a complete line of road rollers, pull graders and spreaders. 


The Galion Iron Works & Mig. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: GALION, OHIO 
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Large transplanted specimens of boxwood growing under 
ideal condition—partial shade, rich soil, and proper care 


LIKE antique furniture and rare old 
paintings, fragrant Old English dwarf 
boxwood is valued both for its beauty 
and for its great age. It came pioneering 
with the early American settlers and was 
a source of much pride and comfort as 
it stood guard by the humble cottage door 
or graced the garden of the mansion. 
Through those precarious and turbulent 
years when the Colonies were becoming a 
nation, these sturdy plants were calmly 
and persistently gaining a roothold in 
American soil. Today, many beautiful 
specimens, some of them hundreds of 
years old, are to be found, for boxwood, 
whether old or young, is still favored by 
the cottage door or in the mansion garden. 

Probably one of the greatest collections 
of old boxwood in America is at the Na- 
tional Cathedral in Washington, D. C., 
where thousands of feet of old hedges and 
magnificent specimen plants, some over 
300 years old, have found asylum in a 
setting created by great love, artistic 
sense, and expert landscape knowledge. 
Rodman Wannamaker is said to have 
spent $1,000,000 in decorating his estate 
with old boxwood. Indeed, throughout 
the Middle Atlantic States and elsewhere 
great old specimens are treasured by their 
present owners. 

In the early days boxwood multiplied 
by neighbor sharing with neighbor. Now 
boxwood hobbyists and nurser- 
ies are starting thousands upon 
thousands of little plants upon 
a long trek through future cen- 
turies. For example, a_box- 
wood hobbyist in North Caro- 
lina lives in a grove where rich 
soil, gently sloping land and 
tall trees provide ideal condi- 
tions for growing boxwood. 
Twigs three or four inches 
long are stuck for half their 
length in a sand bed which is 
enclosed in a slat-house built 
under the trees. They are fed 
a mixture of cottonseed meal 
and bone meal, and are watered 


A close-up of a specimen plant, 
with twelve to fifteen year old 
nursery plants in the foreground 
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once a day. When a year old they are 
removed from the slat-house to rich beds 
under the trees, and at two years, when 
they no longer need protection from the 
sun, they are transferred to the open field. 
Here thousands of plants thrive luxuriant- 
ly, free from blight and disease. 

Nurseries follow about the same proce- 
dure, except on a much larger scale. One 
nursery in North Carolina has been in 
business for twenty years, shipping most 
of its plants to the North, sometimes in 
lots of 6,000. Boxwood plants from this 
and other nurseries are finding homes 
everywhere. No lawn seems too small to 
have its boxwood. College campuses and 
other public sites are taking a generous 
share. Standing as sentinels of eternal 
life, as it were, they guard our cemeteries. 

Few people have been more enthusiastic 
in collecting and learning how to eare for 
boxwood than Mrs. M. L. Kizer, of Spen- 
cer, Rowan County, North Carolina. She 
has created a garden of over 600 boxwood 
plants, and is the possessor, also, of speci- 
mens six feet high and eleven feet in 
diameter. These, which she transplanted 
to her garden, were brought in with balls 
of earth equal in size to their tops. 

So, what Mrs. Kizer has learned about 
the planting and care of boxwood should 
be of great interest to others, particularly 
as she has the viewpoint of both the lay- 


CARING FOR BOXWOOD 


By WINNIE D. DEAL 


man and the scientist and has been pai 
ticularly suecessful in her efforts. 

In transplanting large specimens of 
boxwood, Mrs. Kizer has found, no prepa- 
ration of soil is necessary as the original 
soil accompanies the plant in the ball of 
dirt. Very small plants, however, should 
have the soil richly prepared 
weeks before time for setting. 

Various kinds of general fertilization 
are suggested. Mrs. Kizer uses chicken 
and hog manures, also bone meal, with 
leaf mold as a mulch. Others recommend 
farmyard manure as best, and as second 
best, prepared stockyard manures, cot- 
tonseed meal, ground bone, tankage and 


several 


dried blood. Manure may be either 
worked in or used as mulch under the 
limbs. Using peatmoss as mulch 1s 


warned against because it holds too much 
water. For special stimulation light ap- 
plications of sulphate of ammonia and ni- 
trate of soda may be used, but is not 
recommended for newly set plants. Stim- 
ulants should not be applied late enough 
in the season to promote new growth 
which will not have time to toughen be- 
fore cold weather. 

Boxwood needs definite care and th 
right environment, Mrs. Kizer warns. It 
has parasitie enemies, but more trouble 
is caused by improper planting and the 
wrong kinds of food. A prospective buy- 
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er, she points out, should seek all possible wood. Infected plants should be sprayed 
information as to its care before buying. several times during the season with FR E E BOOKLE T 
7 For vigorous, disease-free plants the 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture, or dusted with abe 
first requisite is a partially shaded loca- sulphur. Plants weakened by starvation, Describing 
: tion which is well drained and protected severe cold, or red spider are more readily INSECT CONTROL 
, lly from severely cold, or hot and dry attacked by the parasite. Dusting with 
nis. The soil should be ri ht will k SHADE TREES 
winds. The soil should be loamy. sulphur during drought will keep down on 
In acquiring her hundreds of plants, red spider. The widespread use of “Black Leaf 40” 
< Kizer accumulated mueh informa- There are sever: x] : ; rarf ¢ as a control for certain destructive insects is 
Mrs. Kizer accu he There are several kinds of dw ut and ee. op te camaal ciidetan. Th fo ae ete 
tion as to their care. However, she  arborescent boxwood which are widely patible when combined with any standard 
sarned a few lessons the expensive way. aime a ardens ¢ as hedges m8 spray material which does not cause injury 
learne da fe ee I ay. grown in gardens and as hedge S. Burrus > dams Wine Gaal Gass, Beams “ek 
—— For one thing, she removed burlap covers sempervirens, called bush box, is an old Leaf 40” kills both by contact and by fumes, 
shading plants, without natural shade, too favorite for both hedges and specimens. its efficiency is thereby increased. 
Dag : ° clita ie , A twenty-page booklet listing insects con- 
soon. This resulted in losses from hot However, Bucrus suffructicosa, the Old trolled with “Black Leaf 40” and dosages re- 
ID afternoon summer suns and severe winter English dwarf box, is the variety that is quired, will be sent free upon request. Your 
rere Tho she watered lente oxcen ; ; . v Le *“pigghe ES local dealer can supply your “Black Leaf 
winds. Then she watered plants exces- so much seen in Washington’s garden at 40” needs. 
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v Mount Vernon and in other noted gar- For free booklet 
in the season. The first resulted in sun- dens. It is the box that takes time to write 
scald and the second in new growth which grow, the elusive fragrance of which is TOBACCO 


: > 4 , : ‘ BY-PRODUCTS 
was easily frozen. like something out of the dim past. & CHEMICAL 



























































She is now building slat covers for her , CORP. ‘ 
specimens for protection against the sun. senna = 
par- She is also enclosing them with fence wire, eae 
around which she will wrap canvas, for Congress 
th protection re and ager = 
sal thermore, she is planting water oaks an Continued from vace 375 1 
ginal pecan trees for sae shade. —_— diate Trees for Forest Planting 
l e Boxwood needs sufficient water, for the into an agreement for division of the wa- — 
sor continuous loss of water through the ters of Yellowstone River. PINE*SPRUCE 
a thousands of small leaves must be re- Mention should also be made of H. R. 
wa placed by absorption of water by the 9575, amending the Federal Road Act in Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
ken roots. When a plant's root system 1s dis- that the measure contains a provision of 
with turbed by transplanting, its rate of water special interest to advocates of the pres- Conifers. We raise all our 
end absorption is greatly lowered. it it 1S eryation of forests and natural beauty } : 
oni subjected to intense sunlight before new along highways. A_ bill to accomplish trees in Our own nurseries. 
ot. 9 agente ‘cig eae this woe had — — se Sen- 
oni ue. € roots can replace, resulting ate and was pending in the House as 
her in a weakening of the plant with wilting 4 R. 299 by sen = Doxey. Ef- KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
the and discoloration of leaves. Plants must forts to secure the passage of Represen- KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
i be shielded from the sun’s heat to prevent tative Doxey’s bill, however, were aban- 
uch this too rapid loss of water. _Exeessive doned with the passage of H. R. 9575 
> watering only water-logs the soil and hin-  ¢ontaining the provision mentioned. This 
ti. ders root development. Some owners play provision provides that hereafter the TREE SEEDS 
not safe by keeping their plants covered for onstruction of highways by the states 
i several years, even with natural shade. with federal aid funds “may inelude the TERS 
igh Sunseald may result from a temporary purchase of such adjacent strips of lands FOR FORES 
wth flooding of the soil ee may as se of limited width and primary importance and 
ing excessive rainfall, followed by a sud- for the preservation of the natural beau- 
be- den hot, dry period. This is not ordinari- tv Ph which highways are eonstruct- NURSERY MEN 
the ly serious in vigorous plants, but persis- ed, as may be approved by the public 
It tent wet soil may affect large portions, re- roads administration.” Not to exceed Ask for Catalog 
ble sulting in twig blight and fungus cankers. three per cent of the federal aid funds 
the According to Howard R. Garriss, an apportioned and matched by any state HERBST BROTHERS 
ma authority on the care of boxwood, the under this act may be used in the pur- 
zat daneooms parse of the plant is «chase of ech Iends || 92 Warren Sret, New York City 
a AULACKS | gs, i New bills introduced include one by 
sometimes larger branches and the trunk. Representative Fulmer of South Caro- 
The first symptom is a slow starting of Jina, aimed at the methods employed by 
growth im the spring, with the growth paper mills in purchasing pulpwood. Im- PUT YOUR MOUNTAINS TO WORK 
a ihn 4 er he Hoe pln tht monopaly may eit the |" TOWER Tae CHOPS 
ay ad ield and that farmers, especially those Reforest with select species of oaks, with sweet 
leaves a straw yellow. At the base of in- jin the South, are not receiving full value rome Re gee Ag vrs ygirone the - gue leaned 
— twigs the bark will be loose, readily for their pulpwood stumpage, the resolu- Annual profits will make the timber seem a by- 
Heit, Showing a gray to blackish tion, H. J. Res. 576, would authorize the |] fit otiulzue ant sus bree. Wie 
. aves Secretary of Agriculture through the JOHN W. HERSHEY 
and on the surface of twigs may be found Forest Service to investigate (1) “the America’s Foremost Tree Crop Consultant 
the salmon pink pustules of the fungus. apparent monopolistic purchase proce- pcneacenncnes Sil 
These “seed” may be seattered by wind dure of pulpwood through contractors,” 
and rain to healthy branches and plants. (2) the current cost of producing and 
dead leaves hi igs os = — tes where — whether or not farmers and other forest / Jit Bes ll 4:1 = 
: se = accumulated. owners are receiving their fair share of 
m. ey Ys dead leaves should be cleaned the sale price of pulp and paper, inelud- FOR FOREST PLANTING 
. of the crotehes and burned. Dead ing a thirty per cent recent increase in Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Sesteh Plane, 
ene ng a —_ larger these prices, (4) status of mill associa- reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
care being rag “ — ys trontment, tions and what if any influence or con- WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
F : e all discolored (Continued on page 384) rychure, Mains 
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EAGLES MERE 


“LOVELIEST SPOT IN PENNSYLVANIA” 


2,200 feet above sea level. All outdoor sports 
including golf on two superb courses, tennis on 
hotel courts, boating, bathing, riding, miles of 
marked trails through beautiful forests. Indoor 
games. Dancing. 





Under same management 
The Lakeside 
The Forest Inn The Raymond 


Write for Literature and Rates 


HENRY E. KIRK, JR., Managing Director 














TO CONSERVATIONISTS 
EVERYWHERE:— 


Have you ordered a supply of 
the Association's 1940 Fire Pre- 
vention Poster Stamps? If not, 

Why 


not fill it out and return it today. 


use the order blank below 





ORDER BLANK 
Please send me .......... sheets ($1 per sheet) of Forest Fire Prevention Poster 


Stamps (100 to a sheet) | enclose $ 


MON ear cia prs a vat nrrache iterate renee aie Ki ewe era Wella cai Shae a aionene dette 
ESS a oye ner te CARRE or ee eRe a Oe CC ee ee 


Fill in, tear out and return to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Lone Angling 
(Continued from page 353) 


endangered my frail tip, so I let him play 
himself weary dashing up and down the 
crack. Then my landing-net enshrouded 
him, just as a slithering flash of lightning 
and crash of thunder indicated the storm 
was about to break. Slipping and sliding, 
I made my way down into the eave. 

How long that cave has been in the 
making no man can say, but I have seen 
the fall march several feet up-stream in 
twenty-five years. And there was a time 
when it was thirty feet lower down the 
ravine, the evidence clearly written in the 
red rocks on either side. Each year the 
careful observer notes little changes in the 
direction of the flow, in the conformation 
of the rock. But Nature has all the time 
there is, and if only an inch were worn 
away each year, that would work a great 
transformation in a century. 

The red sandstone bluffs loom high on 
either side, while the cave is mined, 
through ceaseless whirling of the current, 
under the south bank. Here and there a 
few tall, bare, branchless hemlock stubs 
indicate something of the grandeur of the 
forest which once stood guard above the 
cave. I crawled in, seeking the dry wood 
I knew I would find. Soon my little fire, 
kindled at the cave’s mouth, was sending 
up its spiral of smoke through the pelt- 
ing rain-drops. My tea-kettle hung over 
the blaze, and while waiting for it to boil 
I dressed three of the smallest trout and 
sprinkled them with salt. Then, after the 
tea was made, I spread a thick mat of 
small pine branches over the coals, laid 
on my fish, and covered them with more 
green pine, knowing that the generated 
steam would cook them quickly. 

I was alone; I might have been back 
in the wilderness insofar as touching hu- 
man life was concerned. And the lone- 
someness of it was weleome. So I took 
all the time in the world to eat. There 
was plenty to see, much to think about. 
For many years phoebe have built their 
nests along the roof of the cave, many 
old nests contributing mute evidence to 
the fact. The birds soon accepted me as a 
fellow wilderness-dweller. 

Looking back over all my angling ex- 
periences last season, there is not one 
which compares with the hours I spent 
alone in the cave “letting it” rain. We 
are too much with folks. We do not give 
the God of Silence a chance. We must 
grow big on the inside. The only thing 
that will save civilization is to discover 
once more that we are individuals. In- 
dividual thinking and living is almost lost 
in the mob. Civilization will be saved, if 
it is saved, not through great armies or 
great wealth, but by individuals again dar- 
ing to think the thoughts of God after Him. 

When the storm was over, I made my 
way back up-stream where my companion 
was rather anxiously looking for me. We 
compared catches, and he had twice as 
many fish, and larger, than I. “That’s 
the time I beat you, dad!” he exclaimed 
joyously. I wonder if he did. 
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Alaska’s Longest Road 


(Continued from page 362) 


there was a lone, good-sized house built 
exactly as if it were trying to reach a hill 
top that wasn’t there. It was as if we 
were looking into one of those distorting 
mirrors that vertically elongated the foun- 
dations, but left a perfectly normal house 
on top. There were at least thirty steps 
to climb before the front door of this 
queer house was reached. 

“What’s the matter with it?” I asked. 
“It looks crazy.” 

My husband laughed. “It has unusual- 
ly good sense. When the deep snow 
comes, that front door is on a level with 
the road. As it is, they have only to climb 
the thirty steps four months of the year.” 

We drove carefully through the treach- 
erous and inscrutable glacial streams that 
meandered across the road, for the opaque 
waters gave no warning of their depths. 

From Tonsina Lodge, a modern hostel- 
ry in the heart of the wilderness, we 
could see Mount Wrangell spitting huge 
volumes of smoke. For many miles we 
never seemed to come nearer to the long, 
16,140-foot high, snow-crowned Mount 
Blackburn. At our right soared the pin- 
nacle-like Mount Regal. 

We stopped at Gulkana Roadhouse, a 
very attractive log building, where we 
were served crisp garden vegetables and 
fish that was fresh and brown and _ hot. 

Time was pressing and we sped on. 
For miles we rode along beautiful Summit 
Lake which, like a mirror, reflected the 
snow from adjacent mountains. 

Next was Rapids Roadhouse, a hunt- 
ing lodge 138 miles from Fairbanks. It 
was here about three years ago that Black 
Rapids Glacier walked out to meet the 
road. This sinister mass of ice, five hun- 
dre: feet high, a mile and a half wide, 
and more than twenty-five miles long, af- 
ter lying quiescent as long as anyone could 
remember, suddenly started on the march. 

Colonel and Mrs. H. E. Revell, who at 
that time operated Rapids Roadhouse, 
were startled one clear morning in De- 
cember, 1936, when they locked out and 
saw that the once distant glacier had 
moved toward them. 

They reported the facts to Fairbanks, 
and Otto William Geist, scientist at the 
University of Alaska at that time, arrived 
by airplane to make a preliminary study 
of its movements 

The following April, with complete 
equipment and three companions, Mr. 
Geist returned for more careful study. 
They pitched their tent within three hun- 
dred feet of the glacier. During the weeks 
the scientists were there the glacier ad- 
vanced a little over twenty-five feet a day. 

They ascertained that it had begun to 
move nearly a year previous and had cov- 
ered a distance of four miles. 

A dead glacier walking! People now 
recalled with interest what the Indians 
had told them. The story had been hand- 
ed down through their tribes that the 
Black Rapids Glacier was once on the 
opposite side of the river, many miles 
away. 


Fifty miles from Fairbanks we passed at Ni 


beautiful Birch and Harding Lakes where 
Fairbanks residents have their picturesque 
summer homes. Along here grouse were 
so thick that we would have run over them 
had we not slowed down. 

We passed waving fields of grain on 
the outskirts of Fairbanks, a model little 
city with concrete buildings and fine 
homes. Fairbanks is a gold center, and 
the more roads that lead into it, the more 
gold that is brought into the banks and 
shipped out to the States. 

Some day, perhaps, the growing need 
for transportation routes will criss-cross 
Alaska with four-lane and six-lane high- 
ways that tunnel through mountains and 
bridge the chasms to furnish an all-season 
thoroughfare with low gradients. Then 
the Richardson Highway will be a thing 
of the past. But for sheer beauty and 
rugged romance, I doubt if any substitute 
will equal the trail that is now Alaska’s 
longest road. 








Complies with U.S. Forest 
Service Spee. MSF-178 
Increased relative hu- 
midity after sunset retards 
fire spread and favors con- 
trol operations. Equip each 
man with a FORESTER 
HEADLAMP and mop up 

fires at night. 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers and Distrib. Forest Fire Equipment 
69 MAIN ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











FOR INVENTORS acon race 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet, “‘How to Get 


Your Patent’’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention’’ form—both free 
L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Vieter Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








truck. 
stantly available. 
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The cut at right shows close-up of 
the Improved PANAMA pump with 
the BALL BEARING pedestal, heavier 
elutch and clutch levers, larger stuff- 
ing box, and the new Compensating 
By-pass and automatic pressure 
regulating valve. The use of this 
valve gives the operator complete 
control of the pressure at all times. 
On a properly adjusted V belt there 
is no possibility of belt slippage. 


¢ ¢ 








For quick attack on Forest Fires light, fast pick-up trucks with PANAMA Pumps 
on motor and 100 to 125 gallon tanks of water are becoming increasingly popular. 
The firefighting equipment does not interfere in any way with the operation of the 
It is quick and inexpensive to install. 
The pump can be used for refilling the tank. The truck unit can 
be used for supplying backsack cans for fires inaccessible to the truck and during 
off fire season the tank can he removed and the truck used for routine work. 





COMPLETE DETAILS AND PRICES WILL BE GLADLY FURNISHED. 


PANAMA PUMP COMPANY 


HATTIESBURG, MISS., U. S. A. 
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FIRE TRUCKS 


“e equipped with 
‘ PANAMA 
PUMPS 
used by the 
Alabama 


Division of 


Forestry 


Power for driving the pump is in- 
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‘KINGDOM OF THE TREES 


By ERLE KAUFFMAN 


Associate Editor of American Forests, 
Educational Director, The American 
Forestry Association. 


67 beautiful illustrations 
Chart for tree identification 


Everything About Trees! 

Children love to learn all about 
trees. In this beautiful, authori- 
tative book they can learn what 
kinds of wood are used for boat 
keels, airplane parts, etc., the his- 
tory of trees and other fascinating 
information. 

Size 834 x 11 inches. 128 pages. 

“What a splendid foundation for 
the formal teaching of conserva- 
tion!” says Shirley W. Allen of the 
School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan. 


Entertaining, Instructive. 
For children 8-16. 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 
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TWO OUTSTANDING 
BOOKS 


-KNOWING YOUR TREES 


G. H. CoLLInGcwoop 
$1.00 


A book on trees which contains ae- 
tual photographs of each tree, and of 
the leaf, bark, flower and fruit. It 
contains 500-word descriptions of fifty 
of our best-known American trees 
the natural range, commercial uses 
and identifying characteristics pecu- 
liar to each tree. Simply written and 
handsomely illustrated, it is the ideal 
book for the young or the old tree 
lover. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION 


Ovip BUTLER 
$2.50 


This volume presents a clear picture 
of America’s organic natural re- 
sourees, the part they have played in 
the development of the nation, the 
manner and consequences of their use, 
and the spread of the conservation 
movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present 
time. More than 200 pietures and 
brief paragraphs tell the story. 





Order from 
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Karly the next 


Brady’s best 
overweight. 


if I was right. 
see out. They had 
said they were 
sending one man, 
a CCC, and that 
I would have to 
whittle the snags 
down somehow 
with the materials 
at hand. I dropped 
down to where my 
“way trail” took 
off and resignedly 
climbed the hill 
again. Later I 
went down to the 
main trail to meet 
my snag faller 
and then we both 
climbed it again. 
A possible solu- 
tion to my prob- 
lem suggested it- 
self upon my ar- 
rival at the fire 
that morning. One 
snag had gone out 
during the night. 
By simple arith- 
metic it followed 
that in five nights 
all the snags would 
be out. The logic 
was cockeyed but 
so was the weath- 
er. Each day it 
would be foggy, 
each night it would 
rain. The 


snag 
faller had two 
thin wool blan- 
kets; I had a 


heavy canvas coat 
and the aforemen- 
tioned inadequate 
tarpaulin. I would 
sit around wateh- 
ing the tops die 


down and roll 
cigarettes. This 
would not work 


the second night. 
I ran out of to- 
baeeo and so did 
he. 


The second night 


in there trying. 


night. 


morning I cooked and 
ate a meal that would have made Jim 
like a diet for an 
tried the phone to find 
that the line was still hot, but not too 
bad. I told the office that I could find no 
new smokes, then climbed the ridge to see 
I was; 


look 


the remaining four was 
snags kept burning, not brightly, but still 
We had our hands full 
with hot spots underneath during the next cial 
day, and, as the snags were causing no 
damage, we decided to give them another 
The next night two of them went 
out bringing the average back to normal. 


Lightning Storm 


(Continued from page 356) 


it was too foggy to spread all through 


This poem was written by Prof. Shepard, 
a Pulitzer prize winner, in connection with 
Connecticut’s fire prevention program, and 
appeared in “The Wooden Nutmeg,” pub- 
lished by the Connecticut Department of 
Porestry, for June, 1940 


TO THE CHILDREN OF 
CONNECTICUT 


By 
Odell Shepard 


Fire is a good servant 
But a bad master; 

Be you observant 
Against disaster. 


In springtime when the woods are dry 
And boughs are bare and winds are high 
There often comes a bitter smoke 
Of burning elm and pine and oak 
Pilling the house and all the air 
And spreading terror everywhere. 
The forest is on fire, men say; 
And we go saddened all that day 
Remembering many a friendly tree 
That’s dying now in agony. 
All night upon our beds we toss 
With anguish for the shrivelled moss, 
With sorrow for the mother-bird 
That cries and cries and is not heard. 
Then each of us must share the blame— 
Each one of us must feel the shame 
That flower and egg and leaf and seed 
Should be the victims of our greed, 
That human wickedness and wrong 
Should ruin beauty, silence song, 
And leave the wildwood gray and wan 
And dead of the disease called man. 
We'd like to think that there will be 
Great oaks and elms in Killingly 
And beeches of enormous bough 
In Lyme a thousand vears from now, 
That every coming girl and lad 
In Colchester and Gilead 
May feel the wonder we have known 
To hear the pine-tree’s organ-tone. 
We'd like to hope that ages hence 
The elms will spread their rustling tents 
In Hartford streets and Avon lanes 
For robins singing through the rains— 
That always when the night comes down 
Uvon the hills of Middletown 
There will be cedars there to hold 
The last dim flake of sunset gold, 

t evermore the brooks will run 
And sparkle in the morning sun 
With green leaves fluttering over them 
Through Sharon. Kent, and Bethlehem. 
The elm and oak and singing pine, 
The maple and ash are yours and mine 
To love and shelter and defend 
Forever as one does a friend. 
Lifelong our trees do all ~— can 
For every child and every ma 
Through ages they have toiled to make 
This land so lovelv for ovr s9ke; 
And we must toil to keep it thus 
For those who shall come after us. 


Fire is a good servant 
But a bad master; 

Be you observant 
Against disaster. 


rance, 


During the morning the f 
putting us ahead of the game. We mopped 
up what was left of the hotter spots 
cooled off some of the remaining and wer; 
to work falling the last snag, the smallest, 
We had it down by five in the afternoon, 
but when it fell it broke open and fire 


yesterday?” I 
found I had even lost track of the day 
of the week, let alone any day of spe 


significance. I admitted my igno- 
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ns 


fourth went out 


the broken part, 
We cooled it of 


until it should 
have gone out 


during the night 
—w hie h it did not. 
Sometime around 
three in the morn. 
ing I was awak. 
ened by that char. 
acteristic roar of 
a fire on the run, 
It was the fallen 
snag. Inside, all 
through the 
cracks, it was a 
furnace. It had 
complicated mat- 
ters nicely by 
spreading to all 
the smaller logs 
that it crossed. | 
climbed up the 
hill and got a 
pack full of wa- 
ter, cooled it off, 
climbed the _ hill 
and got some more 
water. I kept that 
up until it got 
light enough to 
see, then we both 
went to work and 
really took it 
apart, spreading 
it around, cooling 
it until it could be 
worked on and 
then eradicating 
it. When we had 
it out, after three 
hours of hard 
work, on top of 
eighteen hours ot 
the same on the 
day before, the 
tall faller stopped, 
looked up at me 
from where he 
was grubbing on 
his hands and 
knees and _ asked, 
almost plaintively: 

“Say, do you 
know what day it 
thought back and 


“Labor Day!” he sighed, and unfolding 
slowly to his full height, 
his shovel over the cliff. 


carefully threw 


—, 
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To Feed or Not to Feed 


(Continued from page 368) 


tales of Indians, the explorers were thor- 
oughly convinced that the “white bear, 
as the silvertip was called, was ferocious 
and would charge on sight. The man with 
a gun was imbued with fear far more than 
the grizzly was at that time. He was quick 
on the trigger and fired point blank to get 
the jump on the bear. In some eases the 
grizzly charged in revenge, but as a rule 
he fled. 

From that early time, it was the man 
with a gun and his ancestral fear of this 
huge bear that brought about its exter- 
mination in the regions where it lived. It 
was this continued war on the grizzly, 
who had no other enemies than man, that 
taught him to keep out of sight and run 
for his life at anything that suggested a 
human being. 

The grizzly, however, up to the present 
time has seldom been of real danger to 
people in the Park. His inherited respect 
for a human being has kept him aloof. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago it was a rare 
sight to see a grizzly, even in the Yellow- 
stone. It is even quite rare today in the 
forested areas which he frequents. When 
the black bears used to come in to the gar- 
bage dumps, a grizzly never dared appear 
in daylight. At dusk he came lumbering 
down out of the woods, woofing and mak- 
ing plenty of noises to scare the black 
bears away from the food. 

Today there is a noticeable change in 
the habits of this animal in the Park. He 
sits around in the afternoon waiting for 
the truck load of seconds from the camps 
and hotels. When an army of sixty or 
seventy grizzlies comes out in the open to 
the banquet table with a crowd of a thou- 
sand people sitting just above in plain 
sight, no one can say that the life of this 
bear is not being transformed. Sooner or 
later, whether it is ten or twenty years, 
the grizzly may lose all of his fear of the 
sound, sight, or scent of man. 

This change in bear character in the 
Park is a perfectly natural one of cause 
and effect. Once all the bears were shy 
and when met, cleared for the woods in a 
hurry. Later the black bears sneaked in 
for the leavings around eamps. Learning 
that food came from man, they made use 
of the idea quickly. However, a mother 
with cubs formerly never let them venture 
near a person. She always spanked them 
up a tree for safety first. Then the bears 
got wind of the garbage dumps, and soon 
daily meals became the custom. At that 
time, feeding the bears was not a publicity 
stunt of the Park Service. It happened 
and just grew, like Topsy. The bears 
heeame used to people—too used to them 

“and began invading the hotel kitchens, 
breaking into eabins and store rooms. 
Accidents began to happen. 

The diseoncerted Park Service cut off 
their rations, thinking the bruins would 
return to the woods. They didn’t count 
on the sagacity of the animal race nor the 
infatuation of the human race that had 
taught them new tricks. The bears turned 


highwaymen and panhandled the people 
on the roads, at which the Park patrons 
were even more pleased than at the gar- 
bage parties. It wasn’t quite “your 
money or your life” with the bears, but 
the increasing mishaps and plundering 
escapades became too frequent to be 
treated casually. 

Is the grizzly now traveling the same 
trail as the black bear? Is he losing his 
distrust and aloofness? Will the change 
in the natural habits of this animal make 
him dangerous also? Observers are won- 
dering if in the future, the grizzly situa- 
tion will not become more of a problem 
than that of the black bear, especially 
when the Park is more crowded, and hu- 
man and animal paths are sure to cross. 

Said one old-timer: “I used to enjoy 
sleeping in the woods with the wild folks 
around, but I wouldn’t lay my blanket 
down anywhere in the Park today.” 

It is true that the national parks have 
saved wild animals like the moose, buf- 
falo, and grizzly bear which were once at 
the point of final disappearance. A well 
managed wilderness area is the only home 
where these can survive, but should they 
not live according to natural habits? The 
artificial feeding of the Yellowstone elk 
in Jackson Hole has proved a detriment to 
this species. Pampering of the black bears 
by the people and coaxing the grizzly 
population out of their natural environ- 
ment with free food may be fostering 
disaster. 

Of course, fewer visitors would be able 
to glimpse a grizzly if the big bear show 
at Otter Creek is discontinued, because it 
is not predicted that the grizzly tribe 
would turn out along the roads with their 
tin cups as the black bears have. At that, 
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Western Timber Lands 








Measure the Amount of Timber on Your 
Southern Pine Woodland or Forest with a 
Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 
and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


—tTell how much lumber in board feet your 
logs will saw out by careful saw-milling 
(the International Log Rule), also what 
they scale by the Doyle Rule. 

—Tell how many 16-foot log cuts there are 
in standing trees. 

Estimate the contents in board feet (by 
the Doyle Rule or the more accurate Inter- 
national Rule), of standing trees of the 
Shortleaf. Longleaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines, 
$1 a set, postpaid, including canvas container 

and book of instructions. 
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Profusely illustrated and crammed full of 
vital facts. Written for the U. S. Forest 
Service by a man who knows fire and its 


| 
| attendant problems. With a number of 
important tables not found in other 
| books. 
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| FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Reprinted by popular demand! 


GET YOUR 


pree 


FIRE FIGHTING 
MANUAL 


Just mention AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine — Write us a card today. 


A FEW CHAPTER 
TITLES 


V CONTROL OF FOREST FIRES WITH 
WATER ALONE. 


V SECURING WATER ON A FIRE. 
V HOW TO BACKFIRE WITH WATER. 
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with good behavior on both sides, the 
public might see both blacks and grizzlies 
in a role more natural and healthy for 
them than eating lazily at a man-made 
table. What is so funny about the glut- 
tonous scene of the grizzlies? Is it for 
the future good of either the bears or the 
people? 

Up to last season the animal life of the 
parks was controlled by a Wildlife Divi- 
sion of the National Park Service. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently transferred the 
Bureau of Biological Survey from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes, then trans- 
ferred the control of mammal and bird 
life of the National Parks to the Bureau 
of Biological Survey and with his ap- 
proval the two bureaus have agreed that 
“Every species shall be left to carry on 
its struggle for existence unaided, as being 
to its greatest ultimate good, unless there 
is real cause to believe that it will perish 
if unassisted. .... Presentation of the 
animal life of the parks to the public 
shall be a wholly natural one. No animal 
shall be encouraged to become dependent 
upon man for its support.” 


Congress 


(Continued from page 379) 


trol they exercise in the fixing of paper 
prices. The bill was referred to the Com 
mittee on Agriculture which gave it pre- 
liminary consideration on July 5. 

On July 1, the House passed 8. J. Res. 
222, previously passed by the Senate, 
which authorizes Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania and the 
District of Columbia as signatory bodies 
to enter into a compact for the creation 
of a Potomac Valley Conservaney Dis- 
trict and the establishment of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin. 

Subject for weeks to a deadlock be- 
tween Senate and House conferees, an 
effort was made on July 9 by Represen- 
tative Mansfield to have the House re- 
cede from its stand for the Mundt 
amendment to the Barkley bill, S. 685, 
providing for the control of stream pol- 
lution. This amendment prohibits the 
creation of new sources of pollution 
either by sewage or industrial waste un- 
less passed on and approved by the Di- 
vision of Pollution Control set up by the 
bill. Representative Mansfield’s motion 
precipitated an extended debate in which 
opponents of the amendment sought to 
have the House throw it overboard by 
asserting that the amendment, if re- 
tained, would mean no stream pollution 


legislation at all at this session. They 
were unsuccessful in their arguments, 
however, for when a vote was finally 
taken the House stood for the Mundt 
amendment, 199 to 154. This action 
means breaking of the deadlock now 


rests with the Senate. 
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Wituiam L. and 
IRENE FINLEY (To 
Feed or Not to 


Feed?) both were 
graduated from the 


University of Cali- 
fornia in 1903. As 
ardent nature lovers, 
they have cruised 
from the Gult of 
Mexico to British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska, 
including the outpost 
islands of the Bering Sea. With camerg 
and notebook they have packed an 
camped across the highest passes of the 
Cascade and Rocky Mountain ranges ani 
through most of our national parks, ¢ol- 
lecting over 200,000 feet of motion picture 
film and 50,000 still life negatives, — a 
remarkable record of wildlife pictures. 
Their published articles and lectures have 
helped create an active public interest in 
wildlife conservation all over the country 

Rev. O. Warren Situ (Lone An- 
gling), native of Wisconsin and a Con- 
gregational preacher, is also fishing editor 
of Outdoors, author of three books and 
outdoor lecturer. Proud of his fishing 
erudition, he says he has probably touched 
more people with the tip of his fly-rod 
than he has over the pulpit! 

Marie WIpDMEk 
(The Forests of Swit- 
zerland) is an av- 
thority on Swiss life 
and culture. Born 
and edueated in Swit- 
zerland, she has lived 
here many years and 
written widely for 
both newspapers and 
magazines in the 
United States and 
Canada. 

EpirHa L., Watsox 
(Pine for a Cabin) 
lives on the edge of 
the Gila National Forest and is editor 0! 
the Colorado “Graphic.” She says she has 
written for publication ever since she was 
ten years old, — for small country week- 
lies to big city dailies, but enjoys most 
writing about nature and life in the woods. 

R. W. Craig (Lightning Storm) loves 
the woods and gets into them at every 0p- 
portunity. He was first introduced to ou! 
readers, through his article on the Three 
Fingers Lookout on the Mount Baker 2 
tional Forest, in the July issue. 

Euia Hitt Wirson (Alaska’s Longest 
Road) has published many stories on Alas- 
ka. She lived there for years, both on the 
coast and in the interior, where in winter 
they ski, skate, curl, skijor and drive dogs, 
and in summer play baseball at midnight 

in broad daylight. 

G. H. Cottinewoop (Sassafras) is For 
ester for The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. 

THE Cover—Trying His Luck- Phote- 
graph by D. E. Ahlers. 


The Finleys 


Marie Widmer 
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GUNS WITHOUT HANDLES 


Guns without handles are pretty futile but no more futile 
than an Army and Navy which is not backed by adequate natural 
resources and men and women with the will to defend their free- 
dom against fifth column treachery as well as agains! armed attack. 


As a supporter of The American Forestry Association you 
are contributing to defense in conserving America’s resources and 
in making life in America more prosperous and more attractive 
and therefore more worth defending. 


But the present emergency calls for an extra effort on the 
part of all of us. There is grave danger that in the pressure for 
funds to finance armament, appropriations for essential conserva- 
tion work will be cut off—danger that we shall be so busy making 
guns that we shall forget all about the handles. 


The Association proposes to fight to save those conservation 
programs which are essential for defense and for our future welfare 
and prosperity. 


If we are to accomplish this, the Association’s income must 
be maintained. Will you therefore try to interest your friends and 
acquaintances in our work. Talk or write to as many people as you 
can during the month of August. And if you will send us the names 
and addresses of those you contact, we'll be glad to send them sam- 
ples of AMERICAN FORESTS and an invitation to membership. 


Do your part for defense and for conservation and do it 


SMA 


President. 


now! 











LOWEST. 
INVESTMENT 
PER CUBIC YARD OF 


DIRT-MOVING | 
CAPACITY 


JACK 
The dovble-acting Hy- 
drauvlic Jacks are the 
finest obtainable and con- 
vert the power provided 
by the hydraulic system 
into active work 


(Right) No hydraulically 
controlled system is better 
than its Pump. Gar Wood 
engineers developed a 
super, precision-built 
Pump that handles the 
work demanded in tractor 
operation—with a plus 
tactor of safety. 


SUPER PUMP 





GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, 


ROADBUILDERS ~ 


SCRAPERS . 


The Model 23 Gar Wood 3-yard, 2- WHEEL Scraper— 
for use with AC Models M and WM and other tractors 
of similar horsepower—is the newest, low- -price, utility 
scraper. It is especially engineered to meet the needs of 
Forest, Park, and Indian Service Officials. Digs under 
positive pressure in all kinds of soil—loads, hauls and 
back-dumps. Instantaneous action controlled by the 
tractor operator. Investigate the merits of this money- 
saving machine. Wire or write for Bulletin R180 describing 
this newest Gar Wood Scraper. 


CONTROL VALVE 


The Control Valve of the 
hydraulic system is in 
keeping with the ad- 
vanced design of the super 
pump, The valve mecho- 
nism consists of a nickel 
cast iron body with one 
control and one distribut- 
ing plunger, together with 
holding tappet. Move- 
ment of the contro! and 
distributing plungers pro- 
vides the following ac- 
tions: Power up — Power 
down — Hold. 


Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
ROAD MACHINERY DIVISION 
BULLDOZERS ° 


TAMPING ROLLERS RIPPERS 








